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Interiour of a Parish.—No. U1. 


Ir will be observed in the introduc- 
tion to the “ Interiour of a Parish” 
No. I.) that the writer professed to 
erive his information from opportu- 
nities afforded by travelling, and from 
the selection of religious society. These 
means of information have since been 
further promoted; and should his health 
be spared, through God’s blessing, may 
still have a wider and more copious ex- 
tent. Some few more visits have been 
paid, and parish interviews obtained; 
and in course the information and ob- 
servations arising therefrom shall be 
given. 

I cannot but think that the instruc- 
tion of children in the catechism is one 
of the best modes of bringing them up 
in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. This circumstance was slightly 
touched on in my last letter ; and since 
then there has been a confirmation of 
this opinion from observation and ex- 
perience. It is not meant hereby to 
say that a bare recital of the catechism 
is sufficient for the purpose; for chil- 
dren no doubt frequently are taught to 
repeat, though they may not understand 
the catechism: but if the distinctive 
arma are taught to them on that 

is, and the Christian religion there- 
by exemplified, there is no doubt but 
their minds must regularly expand and 
grow in grace. In the parish where I 
am now visiting, much good is likely 
to result from this mode of communi- 
cating information. It is an easy and 
an interesting mode of instructing them 
to explain the catechism. Children be- 
come more and more interested in oc- 
casional lectures adapted to their capa- 
cities, where the peculiar doctrines of 
the church may be appropriately en- 
forced, and the lessons of Scripture in- 
culcated according to primitive and 
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apostolic usage. It is easy at once 5 
perceive, from the eagerness with whi 
they imbibe these instructions and the 
emulation excited, that children must 
be inclined hereby to become regular 
in their devotions, and to adhere to the 
main duties of Christianity; and 
little doubt is there, as their facultiesex- 
pand, of their becoming firmly attached 
to the beauty, order, and purity of a 
regular church service. 

Indeed [ hesitate not to venture the 
opinion, that there may full as much, 
if not more, be done by this simple 
mode of instruction, towards preserv- 
ing the church unshackled and entire, 
Mp by resorting to any other alterna- 
ti Although union there no doubt 
is, as to the essentials to salvation, in 
which all true Christians well may, for 
it is their peculiarly high privilege, 
herein to agree; yet, let it be remem- 
bered that lecturing on the catechism 
must not be omitted for the sake of 
union. You are more likely to make 
churchmen without such unions, which, 
according to the opinion of many, tend 
to the injury and ultimate subversion of 
primitive and evangelical unity of order ; 
but though others are not quite so decid- 
ed on this point, yet prudence dictates to 
them the adoption of a practice, should 
it even be found better than can be 
proved to arise either from Sunday 
school unions, Bible societies, or any 
other of the variety of promiscuous so- 
cieties or associations now in operation. 
Children, I say, that are instructed in 
the church catechism when young, will © 
not easily be induced togwerve in their 
principles, nor to follow or be led by 
any other. As they grow in years, 
they will grow more firm in those prin- 
ciples and opinions which the church 
holds out to the followers of our Lord, 
and who fervently and strictly keep his 
law and commandments. Let me not, 
however, be supposed by any means to 
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detract from the sphere of usefulness of 
these societies. indted'! I think 
they are highly serviceable, and am 


disposed to use every endeavour to en- 


courage them: but at the same time it 
may be maintained that catechetical 
instruction is not to be dispensed with, 
because it is found that this mode has 
added firmer members to: the church, 
and adherents to the primitive faith and 
, than any other. Where children 
the same village are instructed in 
schools of different denominations, the 
one that teaches the-catechism will ul- 
timately gain over the greatest number 
onverts. 


And moreover T would add, as a 


mean of securing members in Christ’s 
visible church, not'upon any consider- 
ation to negiéct introducing them by 
baptism. The best argument for bring- 
ing about this object in parishes where 
they have not beeo accustomed to the 
church service, is by urging baptism ; 
because she does not consider them as 
under. her charge without the celebra- 
tion of this ordinance. They t 
otherwise than by baptism, if adults, 
Be entitled to the church privileges. 
She neither does nor can own for her 
members those who have not been bap- 
tized. Such are neither subjects for 
catechetical instruction, nor are they, 
rubrically, entitled to Christian’ burial 
according to our church service. The 
mentbers of the Sunday school’ classes 
are frequently collected’ together with- 
out the proper attention that eught to 
be paid to this particular: but if omit- 
ted for various reasons in the first in- 
stance, it should by no means be per- 
mitted to grow into an evil; and the 
necessary steps ought to be taken, at 
as early a stage as possible in their 
progress of instruction, to have them 
introduced by this public ordinance in- 
to the church. Necessary inquiries also 
, must be made as to their belief in all 
the articles of the Christian faith, and 
that Jesus ‘ tis the Son of God— 
his divine character, and alf other things 
necessary. to be believed for our souls” 
health. If they profess to be willing 
and true members of the church, surely 
they can have no reason for refusing 
or neglecting what Christ has ordained 
as the characteristic mark of bis follow- 
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ers ; where he says, “ go yeinto all the 
world,” and disciple, or make Chris- 
tians of all nations, “ baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” 

In one of the visits which J lately 
made with the parish minister, there 
was @ striking manifestation of the 
fruits of his preaching, and of the power 
of the word as promised by the great 
Head of the church. The subject of 
baptism: had. been followed: up in seve- 
ral successive discourses, and interviews 
with the people. We met some time 
afterwards, by appointment, at a small 
but interesting family, where a few 
friends also had convened. The hus- 
band. had been baptized in early life; 
his wife now was prepared to receive 
baptism, and gave her consent, and so 
was baptized in the first place; and 
then their four children. Very great 
decorum and attention were manifested 
throughout the whole ceremony. The 
company afterwards were exceedingly 
cheerful, and the evening passed off 
with much good humour and useful 
conversation, which the occasion had 
excited; during which the rite of bap- 
tism was fully explained, and other 
subjects of religion introduced. This 
is-a pleasure that often might be afford- 
ed in our western states to the mission- 
ary. There are many situations through 
which he must necessarily pass, where 
the desolate places of Zion are but too 
conspicuous—where they have not felt 
the power of the Gospel, or the glad 
tidings of salvation have been pro- 
claimed. May F not say, are there not 
throughout our western hemisphere 
thousands who have much need of bap- 
tism,even the “ baptism of repentance; 
who are destitute of any knowledge of 
that fountain which is opened to wash 
away “sin and uncleanness,” and who 
“have not so much as heard whether 
there be any Holy Ghost.” 


Q. E. D. 
From the Gospel Advocate for November. 


An Address to the Tenth Convention of the 
Eastern Diocese, delivered in St. Paul’s 
Church in Boston, Sept. 28th, A.D. 1825. , 


Brethren beloved, and Christian Frienda, 


Through the Lord’s patient ness, we 
are advanced another year in important 
work committed to our hands. The view af 
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our labours, and the present state of this dio- 
cese, which it is now my duty to lay before yeu, 
may be comprised in few words; for my prin- 
eipal journey in the visitation of our churches 
has for several reasons been postponed till after 
the mvcting of this eonvention. A considerable 
number of them, however, have’been already 
visited, and-a-very few, seventy-two enly,‘have 
been confirmed. Several-of our candidates have 
been dismissed to other parts of our country. 
Those admitted during:the year past are, Ro- 
bert B. Drane, Henry H. Oliver, Joseph H. 
Coit, Alexander H. Codwise, Move Bingham, 
John Bristed,J aved Rice, FrederieC.R.Greene, 
Gustavas A. Dewitt, and Henry Goedwin. 

Three only, George Richardson, Thomas 8. 
W. Mott, and Daniel L..B. Goodwin, have been 
admitted tothe order of deacons ; and the Rev. 
Joseph Muencher, Beniamin C. Cutler, and 
Theodore Edson, deacons, ‘have’been ordained 

riests. The Rev. Lot Jones, the Rev. Elijth 

rainerd, the Rev. Jasper Adams, and the Rev. 
John J. Robertson, have taken letters dimissory 
from this diocese. 

It has pleased the Father of mercies to con- 
tinue ‘his: blessing to this portion of his people ; 
prosperity -has generally attended our labours ; 

some 4ew occurrences of an unpleasant 
nature remind us of-eur sins and our depen- 
dence. In this state (of Massachusetts) several 
of our churches have increased intheir mem- 
bers, and some adiition has been made to their 
number. In East Chelmsford is a large and 
beautiful village, which has sprung wp with 
astonishing rapidity, and in it the Merrimac 
manufacturing company, with a liberality which 
does honour to themsdives and totheir coun- 
try, have erected an elegant und very.commo- 
dious church, and made:bountiful provisien for 
religious instruction, and -all the Gespel minis- 
trations. ‘Shoukl the like fiberal policy and 
Treligious-cave become general in our manufac- 
turing establishments, their tendency will net 
be (what is so eomplained of:in other countries) 
to ignoranee, degeneracy, and vice; but-ours 
will be nurseries of-neatness and industry, and 
schools of religious improvement. In such es- 
tablishments, a pious, ‘faithful, stated minister 
of Christ, would be highly useful, as a restraint 
upon vice, a superintendent of morals, and a 
teacher amt only of religious truth, but of many 
other profitable things. Much useful instruc- 
tion, of various kinds, he might give the people 
daring the six days of labour; and this the 
more, ‘because this ordinary parochial duties 
‘would ‘be comparatively less. But chiefly on 
the Lord’s day would such a faithful labourer 
be-of inealeulable benefit; net only in his preach- 
ing, exhortation, and public prayers, but still 
more in promoting, superintending, and regu- 
lating Sunday schools. These schools may be 
made +highly beneficial in every parish; but in 
manufacturing villages, where there are many 
children and youth, -and a large part of them 
ily pied through all the labouring 

hours of the week, Sunday schools are of pecu- 
liar and very great advantage. And this, too, 
is a subject which has particular claims on us 
of the Episcopal Church. There is no other 
denomination of Christians whose religious sys- 
tem embraces, in equal degree, the instruction 
of children and youth, and attaches equal im- 
portance to bringing them up in the Christian 
taith. If we are true to our own principles and 
practice, according to what we profess, we may, 
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among these establishments especially, be more 
beneficial tothe social community than any 
other Christians. ‘Even ourdivine service, or 
—_ worship, is = My! —— = ae 
t oung, . worship: 2a 
and ' behaviour. 
On the'l6th day of March, the-new edifice 
‘Chelmsford, ediled St. Ann’s church, was 
sdlemnly dedicated to the honour and worship 


of Almighty God. ‘The sermon was highly in? 
‘teresting and deli : and was rendered 
much more so by the paticnt and respectful at- 


‘tendanee :of:a ‘mumerous and very respectable 
‘congregation, cotlected from estan parts; and 
a large choir -of singers, whosc.excellent per- 
iformaneeof several psalms and pieces of mu- 
sic, added ‘not only to the jilessurc, but, it is 
‘believed, ‘to ‘the edification of the exercises. 
To one gentleman especially, and his pieus 
lady, we are, under:God, much ind for 
the establishment of.a church in that ‘place. 
May the Lord remember them for.good. The 
Rev. Mr. Kdson‘is:the minister of that church. 

By the ‘pious Wherality -aud generous aid of 
eocther seateaaes, who pcenend to ae in 
contri to the-su ic worship, 
the Rev. Mr. Guetvn We aon oe ta 
Sutton, with a good prospect of 
The people-of ‘the-small parish in Ashfield are 
engaged in building achurch : consi g their 
scanty means, it is a ndble proof of their piety 
end zeal; and during this arduous effort 
cially, they merit all the missionary aid which 
thgglow state of our funds, and the urgent 
ce ‘of others, will admit of our giving : 

With much pleasure I also add, that in con- 
sequence of the subscription generously set on 
foot, aml liberally filled, for repairing the church 
in Cambridge, we may hope soon to see that 
edifice in a condition suitable for .recommencing , 
the Gospel ministrations within its sacred walls. 
And I searee ~ced remind yon, thatthe speedy 
establishment of a pious and able minister in 
that parish is an object of much importance, 
not only to our church in this diocese, and 
througheut the United States, but.to.cly 
perity of that aeet which is the. of 
our eountry, and to the general 4 
The poreiaeend settlement of a fekehéul “a 
in that station, will, we cannot doubt, be a 
powerful inducement to Episcopalians to send 
their sons thither for edueation. We muy there- 
fore with some coufidenee hope, that a liberal 
-public will aid us in sepplying the means of such 
an establishment. The Rev. Mr. Mott is offi- 
ciating in Marblehead, and the hope still re- 
maine, that the parish there may yet be re- 
stored te a reputable standing among our 
churches. 

But to this general prosperity in the field of 
our labours there is one very deplorable ex 
tion, St. Paul’s church in this city, whic 
through the zealous labours of ite hig ‘ 


spected or, and .: v contribu. 
tions and generous efforts proprietors, 
had for several years been ly increasin 

has, in the last few months, much agi- 


tated; and continues in a very unsettled state. 
A arose between the minister and 
‘the westry of that church, partly from unfa- 
vourable cireumstances which «were not fore- 
seen, “we pom: ae be — Some 
months since, the wardens, vestry, snd propri- 
etovs made application, according to the provi- 
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sions of the 32d eanon of the General Conven- 
tion, requesting that there might be a dissolu- 
po wd the gy ve mm + epee them 
and their reetor. ordingly, the presbyters 
of the state were notified, and desired ray 
in council. To this summons they gave very 
prompt regard, and, much to theie proise, pa- 
tiently attended through the long investigation. 
In the morning of the last day of the couneil’a 
sitting, after they had made known to the par- 
ties their advice, that there should be a separa- 
tion, and before the question, on what terms? 
was decided, | was summoned home by a very 
mournfal event in my family; and the council 
ontgingty consented to continue the business, 
r hearing from the rector, by his coun- 
sel, his claims to a large compensation, and 
from the vestry, the reasons why they ought, 
in equity, to give, if any thing, but little, the 
sum to be given was fixed st 5000 dollars. This 
decision they directed their secretary to make 
known to me, leaving it with me, if I approved, 
to make known the result to the parties. ‘io 
avoid a!l ground of misunderstanding, it seemed 
necessary that | should designate the time when 
the money must be paid. Considering, from 
well known circumstances, that to require the 
immediate payment of so large a sum would 
be likely to ruin the parish, and also that the 
Freer was the salary of two years, | di- 
the time of payment to be when, accord- 
ing to the most general usage, such a salary 
would become due ; one half at the end of one 
year, and the remainder at the expiration of 
two years. With this part of the decision espe- 
cially, Dr. Jarvis has expressed himself much 
dissatisfied, and has given it as his principal 
reason for not conceding to what 1 deem the 
advice of the council. 1! have endeavoured to 
alo what [ believed to be most agreeable to the 
principles of the Christian faith, most honour- 
able to the clerical profession, and most likely 
to promote the good of the church. If I have 
erred, your counsel and aid will be the more 
necessary in our subsequent proceedings. Ow- 
ing to a mistake of mine, not necessary now to 
be explained, the communication of the result 
was too long delayed; and it so happened, that 
when it was made, it was necessarily done in so 
short a time, that I could not examine the words 
of the canon; which it is hoped will be accept- 
ed as an apology for any incorrectness in the 
language of my communication vo the parties. 
The meaning was correct; it was intended to 
impart, not the command, but the advice of the 
council. 

In Rhode-Island, the four largest churches 
continue to be blest with the smiles of heaven. 
The services of the Rev. Mr. Alden, in East 
Greenwich, are discontinued; and the Rev. 
Mr. Burge has informed me of his intention to 
leave St. Paul’s, in North Kingston. There is 
still a field for missionary lubours ip that state, 
which it is hoped will not long continue altoge- 
ther neglected, 

While speaking of Rhode-Island, there is a 
propriety in my Observing, generally, that few 
things can be mone injurious to the general in- 
terests of religion, or more hurtful to our 
church in this diocese particularly, than excit- 
ing sectional prejudices, and undermining that 
confidence which we ought to have in all our 
Christian brethren. Hitherto, considering that 
ve are thinly scattered over many states, the 
anion which a merciful God has given us, has 
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been very remarkable, and demands our daily 

atitude and praise. Let us not inconsiderately 
Tish such a cup of blessing from our hands, 
Let us be sure that others have sinned against 
God, and that he has called us to be their ac. 
eusers, before we presume to cust the stone, 
Nothing is easier, if we will indulge a strong 
propensity of corrupt nature, from a difference 
of opinion in the most trivial things, to blow u 
the devouring flame ef a sectarian spirit, Al- 
ready are heard amongst Episcopalians the dis- 
cordant sounds of party distinctions, which 
every friend of our church should exercise his 
utmost prudence to oppose. Jealousy and eri- 
mination are the fuel which most fatally feeds 
the flame of diseord, and are the opposite of 
that charity which “ thinketh no evil.” Soe 
blessed are the fruits of a “ meek and quiet 
spirit,” we scarce need be told by the pen of 
inspiration, that it “ is in the sight of God of 
great price.” When we consider further, how 
powerfully the citadel of the Christian faith is 
assailed, needless feuds among its defenders 
would seem as that infatuation which is the 
harbinger of ruin. 

In New-Hampshire, the state of our churches 
has not materially changed. The parish in Hop- 
kinton is still destitute of a minister. The Rev. 
Mr. Richardson resides in Claremont, and offi- 
ciates in that vicinity. 

An Vermont, the church has still powerful 
obstacles to contend with; but the prospeet 
continues to brighten, and true religion, we 
trust, to increase. Our clergy‘are becoming 
more attentive to the wants of that part of the 
Lord’s vineyard. But nine years ago, there 
was not a church (edifice) in that state pro- 
perly ours. Since, there have been seven al- 
ready consecrated; and two more (in Sheldon 
and St. Alban’s} it is expected, the Lord per- 
mitting, will, within a few days, be added to 
their number. The Rev. Mr. Covell has offi- 
ciated at St. Alban’s during the most of the 
year last past. The Rev. Mr. Olney intends 
soon to leave the church in Gardiner, in the 
state of Maine. With pleasure I add, that in 
several parts of the diocese are missionary so- 
cieties, whieh merit much praise. 

It will be suitable here to mention, thst the 
Rey. Mr. Carter, from the diocese of New- 
York, has been regularly appointed by the 
standing committee of the General Theological 
Seminary, “the agent for procuring subscrip- 
tions in the eastern diocese,” and is now amongst 
us. Some sanction and recommendation from 
this convention would add to his confidence in 
soliciting subscriptions, and facilitate his suc- 
cess. That seminary, we have reason to 
hope, will be of general utility. And as it is not 
the intention of the General Convention (so far 
as I have known its intention) to debar any state 
or diocese of its privilege or right to establish 
any school or seminary within its own limits, 
and under its own control, f can see no reason- 
able objection to patronizing that in New-York. 

As our clergy and laity are sup to be 
either present or represented in this conven- 
tion of the diocese, it seems the most suitable, 
for us it is certainly the most convenient occa- 
sion, for the performance of the duties re- 
quired of me in the 23d canon: for offering an- 
nually such advice to my respected toutioun 
of the ministry, as may seem to me worthy of 
their attention ; and of addressing the people of 
the diocese on some points of Christian dac- 
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trine, worship, or manners. These meetings 
of our churches in council, are favourable op- 
portunities for devising and recommending 
means and measures for increasing the num- 
ber, and improving the state of our churches. 
It is to be supposed, that we all desire and 
think it our duty to do whatever we can do to 
advance the Re‘leemer’s kingdom ; to promote 
true religion. We of the clergy especially, must 
feel a.deep concern in knowing how this great 
work may best be promoted; how we ‘ may 
finish our course with joy, and the ministry 
which we have received of the Lord Jesus, to 
testify the Gospel of the grace of God.” Tam 
well aware that you cy 2 justly “say to me 
this proverb; physician, eal thyself;” that I 
have need to receive, rather than to give, coun- 
sel and exhortation. But the office which I 
§l!, and which I well know might be better 
filled, constrains me to notice some things, 
which are too much neglected among us, or 
— be better performed. Some, perhaps, 
will deem them trivial things; but their effect 
is vast and serious. It is chiefly from inattention 
to what are thought small things, that Episeo- 
palians are so generally supposed to be more 
deficient in pious zeal and religious feeling than 
other Christians. In things of greater notoriety, 
we have naturally more r to decency and 
reputation. True piety, like good manners, is 
better seen in smaller matters. I should not be 
oP you, nor to our divine Master, nor to 
his h, did I not sound the trumpet and 
give warning when danger appears. If we, who 
are watchmen in Zion, are united in our la- 
bours, and are faithful in all, even the minutest 
duties, how can we dqubt, that, with such ad- 
vantages xs, through the Lord’s blessing, we 
his work will prosper in our hands. 

It is a circumstance much encouraging to 
greater exertions and more zealous efforts, that 
a considerable number of young men have re- 
cently entered, or are about to enter, into holy 
orders, whom, we may well believe, the Lord 
has called to this ministry ; who ay 4 to be 
sincerely devoted to his service. And not in 
this diocese only, but throughout the United 
States, there is pleasing evidence that our cler- 
gys a8 a body, are increasing in piety and holy 
zeal. 


Permit me then, first, to recommend to 
every minister of Christ who has a parochial 
charge, to ascertain accurately who are pro- 
perly under his pastoral care; and, as a faith- 
ful + Bw say to watch over every soul, seeing 
that each one has his portion of meat in due 
season. Though we are ever so constant, and 
orthodox, end faithful in our public teaching, 
our work is but half done, and the better half 
remains. We must watch over them individu- 
ally, and teach them from house to house. The 
wise physician does not think it sufficient to 

ive general rules for restoring and preserving 

calth ; he visits the sick individually; he learns 
the particular case of every patient, and pre- 
scribes such remedies as each requires, We 
must be pastors as well as rectors. ‘The mi- 
nister of Christ must, far as in him lies, make 
himself acquainted with the religious state of 
eyery individual that belongs to his parish, and 
do all that he can do “to bring alli such as are, 
or shall be committed to his charge, unto that 
agreement in the faith and knowledge of God, 
and to that ripeness and perfectness of age in 
Christ,” that none shall remain in viciousness 
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and error. This reason ji the Serip- 
tures clearly teach it, and it is solemnly en- 
joined upon each of us at the time of our or- 
dination. And were we all, my brethret, more 
faithfa! in this one +. neal charch would 
shine with renovated bie. hey who are Chris- 
tians in name, would be better Christians in 
heart and life; and numbers, eager to be une 
der the cave of such faithful shepherds, would 
come into the church. 

In order to cultivate and increase social and 
religious intercourse among our clergy, | would 
further recommend, ag often and as much as 
other duties will admit, that they meet and as- 
sociate together as friends and brethren of the 
Lord’s household; that they carefully avoid all 
jeelousies and unfriendly party feelings; if mig 
understandings happen, and they sometimes: 
will happen, that with frankness and candoar 
they be immediately obviated and removed; 
that we may all be cemented together in per- 
fect Christian love, Shall not we, who are 
joint ambassadors of the world’s Redeemer, 
snd commissioned of the Almighty to save the 
souls of men, “ dwell together in unity?” By 
religious intercourse, I mean that we should 
associate together, not merely to enjoy the 
pleasures of friendship and hospitalt ‘but 
chiefly to promote the knowledge of 
and practice of religion; that we often 
in lectures, and in prayer for ourselves 
others; and for God’s blessing upon our 
try. We should bear with meckness, and give 
with love, as occasion may require, exhorta- 
tion and reproof; encouraging and stren 
ing each other in every duty. We shoul 
sult together respecting the spiritual wants of 
our flocks; and devise the best means, and use 
all proper efforts, to promote true godliness. 
This was much practised in the primitive and 
best times of the church; and | submit it to 
your serious reflection, whether, if it were 
more practised by us, it would not be likely to 
result in the increase of brotherly affection, 
and of pure and undefiled religion. 

But the utmost efforts of the clergy to 
awaken a more lively sense and holy practice 
of religion, will avail but little, without the co- 
operation of their brethren of the laity. The 
tressure of our ministry, though highly valu- 
able, is given in earthen vessels; we are but 
weak instruments, though in the hands of God. 
Except the hand of Moses be supported, his 
weary arm will sink, and the enemy prevail. 
The difficulties and the labours of this ministry 
are greater and more arduous than is general 
believed or thought of. St Paul will best tell 
you what they have to perform, and what to 
endure, who are faithful in this work; and also 
what honour and support should be rendered 
to those especially who rule well, and labour 
faithfully in word and doctrine. 

We are best honoured, and most encou- 
raged, when the people give due regard to all 
our minisirations; when they hear the word 
of truth from our lips, arid let it shine in theiy 
lives. As Christians ure all members of one 
Lody, it is essential to health and vigour that 
every member should do its office. The who 
are appointed wardens and vestrymen in our 
parishes, have it in their power to do much for 
the promotion of religion. The delegates to our 
conventions have an important trust committed 


to their care, which they should faithfully exe- 
cute. 
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Phas sr oes {who, compared with other 
nations, are certainly not poor) were 
more generally liberal im giving to public reli- 
gious uses, it woukl be much to the honour of 
our church, and promete.its prosperity . 
are individuals, and indeed some parishes of 
our yee ag ho‘in this are worthy of the 
highest praise. But generally it is thought, and 
ear with too much resson, that in such con- 
tributions we are much behind ethers; and if 
such be the fact, we must expect also to fall 
dehind in the _— of = —, if, 
AL who are rich would, whilst 
Sade c least in their wills, devote to 
the honour of God some part of the wealth 
which he lends them, it would tend to no evil, 
‘and be productive of very much good. ‘Their 
children, if they have children, would probably 
be more blessed and prosperous ; they would, 
by such benefactions, judiciously ‘bestowed, ‘be 
deing good in this wovld threugh years and 
centuries aftertheir decexse, and prebably in- 
crease ‘their own ‘happiness through eternal 
ages. Funds too thus given for public good and 
religious use, add to the wealth of the country, 
especially when not given in lands; they sre 
nerally so much wealth gan = — - 
ity or unnecessary expense, up for t 
bench of society in » permanent fund; they 
are a savings bank on the largest scale. 

If we desire the blessing of Ged, if we would 
see our churches increase in numbers and piety, 
it is of immense importance that the forms of 
religion be suitably regarded in our families. 
Our children should not only be early dedi- 
cated tothe Lord in baptism, but brought up in 
his nurture and admonition. Family prayer, 
which we fear is much neglected, should be 

nerally performed. They who have been 
fopciz , should wever forget that the oath of 
Ged is upon them, and what mercies were 
sedied to their benetit “ by the washing of re- 

tion.” And they should desire above all 
things, “the renewing of the Holy Ghost.” By 
a serious consideration of the nature of bap- 
tism, through God’s blessing they may be pre- 
pared for confirmation, which should never be 
mconsiderately received, nor too long delayed. 
Mach injury has been done to rete, and 
much discredit brought our church, by 
admitting, and even urging to confirmation, 
those who ‘have no true repentance or faith, nor 
any serious regard for —- The ordinance 
#tself, which, when rightly used, is of inesti- 
mable benefit, has, in consequence of this lax- 
ity, “* become a hissing and a bye word.” No 
one need be told that confirmation is a volun- 
tary ratification of the baptismal covenant, and 
is considered by the church as preparatory to 
the Lord’s supper. Of course, what is neces- 
sary to qualify adults for baptism and the eucha- 
rist, is also necessary for receiving confirmation. 

It is also highly impertant to the honour and 
prosperity of our churéh, that they who come 
to our communion shoald, in all other respects, 
live as Christians. T’o us who mimister in these 
saered things, itis pxinful to see any, who be- 
lieve that Christ only is the Saviour, neglect 
to do in remembrance of him, what he com- 
manded; and we are induced sometimes to be 
very urgent that you will net deny yourselves 
the inestimable benefits of that ordinance; but 
it gives us greater pain to see those who feast 
on his body and blood, by their vain or wicked 
lives “ crucify him afresh.” 


[No. 1. 


Tt is also to the increase of true 
religion, to make it an object of serious-con- 
cern, kept ever in view. This will appear in 
our making it often the subject of private con- 
versation; in which I fear we are very gene- 
rally and culpabiy deficient. Relicions conver- 
sation is a thing quite different from convers- 
ing about ry ares We may talk of all the 
externals of Christianity, and the visible -per- 
formance of its duties, without manifesting in 
ourselves, or “or to others, any thing of 
its —. f, like the psalmist, we speak 
becuuse we believe; if we delight to tell what 
the Lord has done for our soul; if our con- 
versation be of the mercies of God, of the eha- 
racter and the leve of Christ, of the work of his 
redemption and the doctrines of his cross, it is 
truly religious. No one can justly call this affee- 
tation ; for af -we indeed believe these things, so 
very interesting, so infinitdy important, how 
can we refrain from spedking of them? Do 
not “ all sorts and conditions of men” speak 
very much of those things which are near their 
hearts, and much in their minds? I would not 
that you should “ cast your pearls before 
swine ;” or that you should introduce religious 
discourse at unseasonable times. But if we are 
indeed the disciples of that Saviour whom we 
preach in the Gospel, and who has done such 
things to save us, we must be strangely incon- 
sistent if it be not our chief object, our greatest 
desire, to honour him ; to enlarge his Tegtom 
and magnify ‘his mercies. 

1 am no advocate for enthusiasm; in our 
church, deed, we are not likely to‘be much 
troubled with it. But let us not “put light for 
darkness, or good for-evil ;” let us not call reli- 
gion enthusiasm. A greater compliment can- 
not well be made to any sect, than Episcopa- 
lians often make to one, in branding every thi 
serious, ardent, and ‘spiritual in religion, with 
the name of Methodism; it has had, as we 
might expect, not a little effect in recommend- 
ing and promoting real Methodism. 

Another thing which, in my judgment, will 
tend very much to the increase of our commu- 
nion, and the last which I shall mention, is the 
cultivation of love and harmony among all Chriss 
tian people. In the present state of re 
few things, if any, are, in practice, more 
cult, than the wise and Just regulation of our 
conduct towards the various sects of Christians. 
We must follow after charity ; and yet we must 
maintain truth. There is scarce one thing that 
can be named, peculiar to the Gospel of Christ, 
which is not by some, calling themselves Chris- 
tians, rejected or denied. To say that these 
differences are umessential, is virtually saying 
that nothing is essential; that we may believe 
or disbelieve any thing without danger to our 
souls. We must contend earnestly for that 
faith, which, according to our best judgment, 
was delivered to the saints by inspiration of 
God. At all proper times, and in every suitable 
way, we must show that we are not ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ; that we gtory in the 
saving doctrines of his cross; and not the Jess, 
because to the Jews they are a stam bling-block, 
and te the wise men of this world feokshness. 
But let us not, in maintaining the doctrines, 
depart from the spirit of Christianity. The 
pride of orthodoxy is, perhaps, the worst sort 
of spiritual pride. Let us not “ judge another 
man’s servant,” nor think too highly of our- 
selves; but hold the truth in meekness, humi- 
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ity, and fear. It is infinitely more profitable to 
notice our own faults than the faults of others. 
By endeavouring constantly and chiefly to cor- 
rect what is wrong in ourselves, we shall 
mote holiness, charity, and peace. A haughty, 
censorious spirit, leads to confusion, and every 
evit work. Let our love be without dissimula- 
tion. True liberality is to be seen, not in our 
profession, but in our conduct. Words may be 
“softer than oil,” and yet in their object and 
tendeney be “ drawn swords.” Men may speak 
plausibly, and declaim earnestly against illibera- 
lity and uncharitableness, with the artful design 
of stigmatizing others, and exalting themselves: 
let such conduct with detestation be avoided. 
1 would have you wise unte that which is 
good, and simple concerning evil.” ‘Fhe best 
we can do towards reforming the world, is to 
reform ourselves ; to endeavour more and more 
to be and do whatever God requires of those 
who would be saved in Christ for ever. If we 
have the spirit of Christ—if we indeed possess 
and feel that love for all men which he so posi- 
tively requires of his disciples—we shall natu- 
rally manifest it by doing good, as we have op- 
ity, to all men, and especially to them 
who are of the household of faith. 

Finally, brethren, if God shall let us.alene 
this year also; or, through the Lord’s indul- 
gent goodness, our lives and labours shall be 
prolo: through another annual revolution 
of fleeting time ; let us pray, and let us endea- 
vour, that we may be more faithful than in 
years past ; and that we may again meet toge- 
ther under brighter circumstances of peace and 
prosperity. 

—_—_ 


For the Christian Journal. 

Review of Sermons by Benzamin Moor, 
D. D.late Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the State of New-¥ork. 
Intwo volumes. 8vo. New-York. T.& J. 
Swords, 1824. 


Noratxe is more common than the abuse 
of terms. So intensely prone to degene- 
rating in every thing are the majority of 
mankind, that even in language, corrup- 
tion has a progress as unabated and dele- 
terious as in morals. Words originally 
conveying the best ideas, are in the end 
made by this downward course, to signify 
the worst. Innocent terms, not only be- 
come appropriated to what is bad, but 
terms once expressive of the highest ex- 
cellence, are perverted to the very reverse. 
Among others, no one in the English lan- 
guage has suffered more severely than 
evangelical. Evangelical was originally 
used to signify that which related to the 
true Gospel of our blessed Saviour; or, to 
the publication of the good news of salva- 
tion toall people. Evangelical preaching, 
once, was only the enunciation of this Gos- 
pel in purity and simplicity: and, an 
evangelical minister, such a preacher as not 
merely taught a correspondent system of 
doctrine, but one whose life and conversa- 
tion exemplified his public instructions. 
His doctrines were the plain and unvar- 
nished truths of holy writ. His life and 
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conversation were distinguished for bene- 
volence and 8, sincerity and piety, 
affability and courtesy, without hypocrisy 
or ostentatious sanctity. 

But now, this application of the word is 
almost obsolete; and with a numerous 
class of men, who ¢laim an exclusive right 
te the use of it, means any thing else 
what we have defined it. With them, 
evangelical doctrines are the dogmatisms 
of Calvin, the incomprehensible metaphy- 
sics of Jonathan Edwards, or the wilder 
theories of more modern presumption, 
Evangelical preaching must, in their view 
of it, be a deviation from “the old 
paths” marked out by apostles and mares 
tyrs, ov at least, a departure in somethi 
from primitive usage, and that which has 
become venerable by the long practice of 
the church. And not unfrequently, fanati- 
cal ranting or indulgence of a distempered 
imagination in the mazes of mysticism, is 
honoured with the appellation of evangeli- 
cal preaching. Hence in these days of 
liberality, of toon good feeling, and 
universal unbounded charity, the character 
of evangelical ministers, is often denied to 
those who have the weakness to respect 
the authority of antiquity, who tr at 
breaking down the ramparts reared by 
their forefathers for the preservation of 
apostolic discipline and order, and who 
do net admit the ebullitions of enthusiasm, 
their unticensed exhalations, as paramount 
to homilies, rubricks, and canons. 

He is allowed to be an evangelical minis- 
ter who has no scruples in transcending all, 
prescribed bounds, is censorious and - 
matical in his preaching, often lost in 
regions of air, where the foot of reason 
never trod, but not forgetting to treat 
with little reverence the ordinances, and 
with a respect bordering on indiffe: 
the moral precepts of the Gospel. And 
as by this kind of preaching, that in the 
religion of the divine Redeemer which is 
most engaging and lovely is kept out of 
view ; so in too many ef those preachers, 
we unhappily find not dissimilar traits of 
character, Their character partakes not 
only of the gloom of the system they 
adopt, but of its inconsistencies and ab- 
surdities. In their manners and deport. 
ment, to pretensions of uncommon zeal, 
piety, holiness, and indifference to the 
things of the present world, are united 
austerity and moroseness, supercilious- 
ness and vanity, turbulence and impetuosi- 
ty of temper, insolence and covetousness, 
insincerity, illiberality, hypoerisy, and 
chicanery. Such, alas, in too many in- 
stances, are the modern evangelical. Such 
are their doctrines, their preaching, and 
character; and such is the preposterous 
application of theterm. Well, therefore, 
might we hesitate in annexing it to any 
character of work possessed of intrinsic 
excellence. But there has always been in 
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our own church a redeeming spirit, which, 
counteracting the propensity to corrup- 
tion, both in principles and language, re- 
stores them in a measure to their primitive 
correctness. With sound Episcopalians, 
evangelical is, what it was from the first, 
that which relates to the Gospel in its 
purity. With them, therefore, we may 
use the term in its best sense, without 
apprehension of being misunderstood. 

Appropriate to the character, we apply 
it to the posthumous sermons of the late 
Bishop Moore. These, without qualifica- 
tion, are evangelical sermons. They, in all 
respects, bear the image and superscrip- 
tion of that holy Gospel from which they 
were moulded. Embracing a body of sound 
divinity, they are enriched throughout with 
the sublimest moral and religious precepts 
—and in a tone truly apostolical, inculcate 
the whole duty of man, both as regards 
his faith and practice. It is to be regretted 
that discourses abounding with so much 
valuable and useful matter, did not re- 
ceive a finishing touch from the hand of 
their author; but by their publication as 
they were at first writtcn, we are made 
more minutely acquainted with the char- 
acter of his pulpit instructions; and toa 
person who ever heard the good bishop 
preach, they must be doubly interesting. 
His manner of delivery most exactly ac- 
orded with the style of his writings. His 
manner was mild, affectionate, and win- 
ning; every accent bespoke the benevo- 
lence, meekness, and sincerity of his 
heart; and in these discourses, mild pur- 
suasion is every where a characteristic 
trait. The man himself continually meets 
us. That delicate sensibility, that gentle 
though earnest exhortation, and that ele- 
gant simplicity of language united to the 
greatest purity of sentiment, which are 
more influential, and have more charms 
than the most pathetic or sublime, inces- 
santly arrest our attention. Their style is 
chaste and refined—and though they sel- 
dom traverse the regions of the sublime, 
or are heated to the ardour of the pathetic, 
they display the best cultivated taste, and 
the discrimination of an accomplished 
scholar. Though they are not elevated to 
the first order of pulpit eloquetice, they 
are fraught with the beautiful and lovely 
—with none of that acumen of expression 
by which a preacher often wounds to be 
admired, without an emollient to heal, 
their reproof is sufficiently pointed and 
severe ; and though they break mot upon 
our minds in those brilliant sallies of im- 
agination, by which we are dazzled for the 
moment, they instruct us in the kindly 
voice of « celestial messenger, and leave 
an impression never to be erased. 

But, the superior worth of these sermons 
inelucidating the fundamental doctrines 
of the Gospel, the distinctive principles of 
the Episcopal church, the nature of true 


[Né. 1. 
piety in inculcating its obligations, and in 
pressing home to the conscience and feel- 
ings of every friend to the well-being of 
society, the duties of morality, claims our 
particular notice. Those upon doctrinal 
subjects, containing an almost perfect sys- 
tem of theology, discover a conception of 
mind never dimmed or erratic, intense 
thought, and no little industry of research. 
The leading articles of the Christian faith 
are all clearly and forcibly brought into 
view. The coeternal existence of the ador- 
able Trinity; the incarnation, sufferings, 
death, resurrection, and exaltation of 
Son, the second Person of that incontpre- 
hensible unity; the guilt of fallen mam, 
and the original corruption of his nature; 
atonement, justification, and renewal to 
holiness alone through faith in the merits 
of the cross, and by the operation of the 
Holy Spirit; the divine institution of the 
Christian church, with its ordinances and 
ministry, as the medium of grace, and the 
appointed means of salvation; the neees- 
sity of obedience as an indispensable con- 
dition of the divine favour; the resurrec- 
tion of the body, a final judgment, and 
destination to eternal happiness or misery, 
according to the deeds done in the fles 
are set forth with the abiliiy of a master 
who understood, and the sincerity and 
frankness of a minister of Jesus Christ, 
who felt the importance of the subjects 
which he discussed. None of those spi- 
ritual doctrines are slightly dwelt up- 
on which are most humiliating to our 
natural pride, or at which the captious 
and sensual are most disposed to cavil; 
they are urged upon the conviction of the 
understanding with that boldness and dis- 
regard to the fastidiousness of hearers, 
which ought to inspire the preaching of 
every embassador of heaven. 

The bishop seems always to have felt, 
and never to have shrunk from the respon- 
sibility of his sacred office, which re- 
quired him to declare unceasingly “ the 
whole counsel of God.” The primitive and 
apostolic order of our church, her divinely 
instituted ministry, the excellency of her 
invaluable liturgy, and all those principles 
which have for ages distinguished her 
from ephemeral sects, are strenuously 
Maintained. The peculiar difficulties of 
the times in which such sermons were 
written and preached, add much to the 
merit of their author. The enemies of our 
church were then far more numerous and 
powerful than at present. The prejudices 
of the great majority were bitter and in- 
vincible; and the pens of those who wrote 
in opposition to her doctrines and rites, 
were dipped in wormwood and gall. To 
support her cause with a fearless hand, 
was almost incurring universal odium and 
malediction; but the bishop knew his 
duty, and he never deserted his post. Un- 
influenced by that misnamed liberality 
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which is at all times ready to yield every 
thing to the enemies of the church, he 
disregarded the opinions and speech of 
men, while conscious of doing the will of 
his divine Master. He knew nothing of 
merging truth and falsehood in one com- 
mon mass. The amalgamation of discord- 
ant elements was left by him to more 
subtile geniuses. But, he knew well the 
pernicious consequences of every attempt 
of the kind—he knew that instead of ad- 
yancing religion and promoting a spirit of 
true charity, the reverse wag an almost 
inevitable result; or, in his own mild ex- 
posure of such inconsistency, “men some- 
times” says he, * lose their benevolence by 
pretending to be universal philanthropists; 
and they frequently lose their religion, by 
seeking the reputation of a cathulic dis- 
position, and indulging themselves in ex- 
cessive latitude in their opinions and prac- 
tices.” Every discerning clergyman must, 
from observation, feel the justness of this 
remark; his course of conduct and preach- 
ing, therefore, if faithful in his holy office, 
like that of the venerable bishop, will be 
such as to maintain the distinguishing ex- 
cellences of the church unmindful of the re- 
proaches of the malevolent ; and the event 
will never fail to manifest its rectitude. 
Success will sooner or later crown the faith- 
ful labours of the Christian minister. 

Of the correctness of this assertion, we 
have the most pleasing testimonial in the 
case before us. Bishop Moore lived and 
preached in the infancy of the American 
church. And even at the time of his con- 
secration to the episcopate, in New-York, 
as in every other state of the union, she 
had receded but a short distance from the 
verge of extinction, to which she had been 
brought by the revolution. Her enemies, 
as we have remarked before, were numer- 
ous. Few cowgregations had been organ- 
ized, and a less number of houses erected 
for divine service. The friends of our 
communion were scarcely known, but to 
be reviled as hostile to a free government, 
or as pertinaciously adhering to the dregs 
of popery. How astonishing, yet gratify- 
ing the change since that time! Episco 
congregations are now formed and flourish- 
ing in every part of the state. Nearly one 
hundred additional churches have been 
built—pious and able clergymen have in- 
creased fourfold—the prejudices and ani- 
mosity of the most inveterate and impla- 
cable have worn away, and we can now 
count a host who are the unshaken sup- 
porters of our doctrines, discipline, and 
worship. Though there may still be ene- 
mies both within and without the church; 
though there are still the ignorant and 
contentious who rail at what they do not 
understand; yet nevertheless, the state 
of this diocese is now highly prosperous 
and blessed; and while too much, for this 
prosperity, cannot be attributed to the 
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talents, zeal, and indefatigable labours of 
the present diocesan, great credit is due 
to the exertions of his predecessor—to hig 
Episcopal ministrations, of which these 
sermons formed a conspicuous part. But 
neither did Bishop Moore, nor has his suc- 
cessor, ever supposed that the interests of 
the church were to be advanced by muti- 
lating her liturgy, concealing her essential 
doctrines, or by those other unjustifiable : 
concessions which strengthen instead of 
weakening the unreasonable prejudices of 
sectarians. It has been, by unreservedly 
and undauntedly, though temperately, de- 
fending what they verily believed to be 
the truth, by arming with the panoply of 
the Gospel, the distinctive doctrines of 
the Episcopal church, and by earnestly in- 
culcating them on all suitable occasions, 
that her cause has triumphed over infidel- 
ity and bigotry. 

But while Bishop Moore supported at 
all points the articles of our faith, he 
never failed to inculcate also the highest 
and most exalted piety. This is evinced 
by every sermon in the volumes before us; 
they are all brought to bear emphati 
upon this subject, and whatever else they 
contain, is made to impress more deeply 
upan the mind its supreme importance. 
Here we dwell with inexpressible emotions 
of satisfaction and pleasure—it is here 
that the devoted Christian appears in his 
native beauty—it is here that the reader 
must beconstrained to pay the same tribute 
of admiration and praise to the heart as to 
the head of the author. Often and most 
iniquitously have the clergy of our church 
been vilified with the opprobrious names 
of legalists and formalists, accused of never 
preaching any thing more than a cold mo- 
rality, of neglecting to enforce the subli- 
mer principles of the Gospel, cpiritual 
mindedness, abstraction from the world, 
and assimilation of the soul and affections 
with the Father of our spirits, and even of 
giving countenance to indulgence in un- 
warrantable pleasures and sensual gratifi- 
cations. All their sermons which have 
issued from the press, are a positive and 
ample refutation of such groundless accu- 
sations, and none more triumphantly sothan 
the present. The foundation is laid in 
repentance towards God, and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ; upon which a super- 
structure of all that can elevate the mind 
from the vanities and fading enjoyments 
of the earth to God and heaven, is raised. 
No views could appear more angelic—no 
sentiments more tender and warm—no ex- 
pressions more kind. From a heart over- 
flowing with divine love, and in langua: 
the most affectionate and engaging, the 

reacher recommends, and enjoins upon 
his hearers, that self-abasement and morti- 
fication of corrupt nature, that devotion to 
God, and unreserved surrender of soul 
and body to his service, that sincerity and 
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ardour in his worship, and that disregard 
of the present world in sure expectation of 
a better and more enduring, without which 
he knew and felt, what an apostle has de- 
clared, tht “no man shall see the Lord.” 
None ever heard, none can read these dis- 
courses without being convinced that the 
author expressed the sentiments of his 
soul or without being at least momen- 
tarily charmed with the ‘ beauty of holi- 
ness.” ¥et glowing, as they do, with all 
the fervour of a godiieees which exalts the 
mind to communion with the spirits of 
just men made perfect, they keep con- 
stantly in view what should never be lost 
sight of—that all useful preaching is de- 
signed for the benefit of those who dwell 
in houses of clay—that there are duties of 
the present life, duties to be enjoined 
upon men as citizens of the present world, 
without which any sort of piety to God is 
‘surreptitious. While some, too cautious 
of the extreme of enthusiasm, may possi- 
bly err on the opposite, by for ever dwell- 
ing upon the moral precepts of Christiani- 
ty, far more are incurably disposed to 
preach religion unconnected with the so- 
cial virtues, and, in their zeal to inflame 
the passions and sublime the imagination 
above all that is human or within the grasp 
of terrestrial beings, never give to the 
momentous duties of “ judgment, mercy, 
and: faith,” the most trifling attention. 
The seemons of Bishop Moore are free 
from both these exceptions ; enforcing the 
whole Gospel, they preserve the happy 
medium of truth and justness—The impor- 
tance of one duty excludes the considera- 
tion of no other; while they soaron wings 
of the liveliest faith to the abodes of pure 
spirits, and associate the mind in the em- 
ploy of angel and archangel, they cower to 
the affairs of mortals. While they would 
inspire us with the most ardent piety and 
the most rapturous devotion, they equally 
enjoin upon us the obligations of virtue 
and morality. Ina word, while they teach 
us our duty to God, what ought to be our 
sentiments and affections towards him 
who is our Creator, Preserver, and Re- 
deemer ; they also teach us, as an essential 
part of, and inseparably connected with, 
that duty, our obligations to our neigh- 
bour and ourselves. 

We shall confine ourselves to a few ex- 
tracts, fora justification of the remarks 
which have now been made, and to give 
the reader some idea of the value of these 
sermons ; at the same time recommending 
them entire to the attentive perusal of every 
individual. Repeating what we have inti- 
mated before, that in our humble opinion, 
no person can read them in a spirit of can- 
dour, and love of the truth, without im- 
bibinga degrée of respect and veneration 
both for the memory of their author, and 
also tor the church to which he belonged. 

( To be continued _) 
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From “* Memoirs of the Rev. Thomas 
Scott. By Andrew Crichton.” 


Messrs. Eprrors, 


I have lately perused the Memoirs 
of the well known Mr. Scott, the au- 
thor of the Commentary on the Bible. 
It is a slight fugitive work, yet com- 
posed from authentic materials. The 
perusal of it has suggested tu my mind 
several reflections, which, with some 
copious extracts, you may, if you think 
proper,publish in your valuable Journal, 

I was struck with the strange facility 
of procuring orders in England, as ex- 
emplified in the case of Mr. Scott: 
and I cannot but think that our Ame- 
rican Episcopal’ Church must appear 
to greatadvantage, if compared in this 
respect with her mother.—Mr. Scott 
was the son of a grazier; was at first 
intended for the same avocation ; after- 
wards went to a classical schook{te pre- 
pare for studying medicine; after be- 
ing bound to a surgeon, was soon turn- 
ed away for misconduct ; and then re- 
turned to the coarsest employments of 
the farm for “ more than nine years.” 
At this period, after some domestic in- 
dignity, he determines to attempt the 
clerical career ; not urged by the pious 
motives which afterwards uniformly go- 
verned him; but in the hope of holding 
@ more distinguished rank, and acquir- 
ing literary eminence. He consulted 
with a clergyman, “ with whom he had 
formed a small acquaintance,” on this 
project :-— 

“ To this clerical friend he made 
known, with some hesitation, his pur- 
pose if possible to obtain orders; but 
his narrative was listened to with 
the greatest astonishment. ‘Do you 
know any thing of Latin and Greek ?? 
was the first question asked. He re- 
plied, he had some knowledge of these 
languages, but that for nearly ten years 
he had never seen a Greek book, ex- 
cept the grammar. The Greek Testa- 
ment was then put into his hand, and 
without much difficulty he read and 
translated several verses, rendering 
them both into Latin and English. 
This exhibition in an unlettered shep- 
herd, as he was supposed, excited new 
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wonder in his examinator. He was told 
that a visitation was to be held next 
week, at which the arehdeacon, Dr. 
Gordon, was to be present, to whom 
his name should be mentioned, and an 
interview if possible obtained.” p. 33. 

He read “ several verses” of the 
Greek Testament “ without much diffi- 
culty !”” Why, the humblest of our can- 
didates that ever was passed (without 
an absolute dispensation with the lan- 
guages) could do better than this, and 
would have besides a stock of good 
theological reading. This first proceed- 
ing of Mr. Scott was in or after April, 
1772. 

The next week, he “ was politely 
received by Archdeacon Gordon, and 
further examined as to his skill in the 
Greek tongue. To all the questions 
put, he gave undisguised and satisfac- 
tory answers; and was dismissed with 
the assurance of being represented to 
the bishop, and the probability of re- 
ceiving ordination. This conference 
added a new stimulus to his diligence. 
He expended all the money ke could 
raise, on books, repaired to Boston, and 
devated his attention to the revisal of 
the classics, particularly to the art of 
composing Latin themes, which he 
practised daily, by writing short com- 
ments on passages of Scripture, which 
his friend the clergyman corrected. He 
had already acquired a facility in .ex- 
pressing his thoughts in English, which 
he improved by constantly correspond. 
ing with his sisters, and occasionally 
contributing to newspapers and maga- 
zines.—Being informed that the ordi- 
nation would be held in London on the 
ensuing Trinity Sunday, (June 14,) he 
procured a title to the small curacy of 
Martin, near Horncastle, got his testi- 
monials signed, and despatched to the 
bishop ; and such was his eagerness to 
have matters brought to a crisis, that 
he set out on his journey to London, 
without waiting for an answer.” p. 34. 

Such were the qualifications, and 
such the preparation, with which he 
who had been a working farmer and 
shepherd in April, was allowed to hope 
for ordination in June—two months! 
A degree of blame attaches of course 
to Mr. Scott for this precipitancy—he 
would not have done so in his after 
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life; but far greater censure must ‘be 
imputed to the “ established authori- 
ties,” which could allow him the least 
prospect of succeeding. We require a 
year’s probation, after admission as 
candidate, as the very shortest; and 
testimonials of piety, acc. for three 
years, ‘before the ordination can take 
place.—It so happened that Mr. Scott 
was disappointed jin obtaining orders 
at that time; he was “‘ suspected of 
Methodism.” He had an interview 
however with his bishop; and detailed 
to him his life, prospects, motives; &e, 

* Still, however, his request was ne- 
gatived; but he was given to expect a 
chance ef better success next ordina- 
tion, provided his father’s consent could 
be gained, and a letter from any bene- 
ficed clergyman in the neighbourhood, 
whom he knew. These conditions 
seemed, in his case, tantamount to ab-. 
solute exclusion, as he had little per- 
sonal acquaintance of the clergy, and 
those whom he did know reprobated 
his views as the height of presump- 
tion.” p. 35. 

He obtained at length the“‘cercession 
rather than the consent” of his father, 
and a letter from a proper clergyman. 
He then employed -his time in study; 
and that with so good effect, that, 

“ At the Michaelmas ordination, he 
was admitted a candidate without ob- 
jection, and examined at Buckden b 
Dr.Gordon. He passed his trials with 
much credit; and was highly compli- 
mented both by the archdeacon, and 
by his fellow-candidates, some of whom 
owed their success to his private assist- 
ance.”—* He was immediately ordain- 
ed deacon, being Sunday, September 
20, 1772; and on thei2th of March 
next year, he received priests’ orders 
in London.” p. 38, 39. 

Thus, in only five months from be- 
ing a labourer, and on ill terms with 
his family, he is ordained deacon; and 
priest in six months more. 

Nothing like this can be found in 
our church, in the present day; and I 
do not believe that any like it took 
place in its earliest and most depressed 
and disordered periods. 

I would next animadvert on the im- 
prudent mode of speaking of the courses 
of Providence, into which the writer of 
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these memoirs has fallen. He repre- 
sents the failure of Mr. Scott to enter 
the medical profession, though it was 
occasioned by his gross’ misconduct, as 
a sort of special interference of the 
Deity, in order to secare’ in him an 
eminently useful minister. — 

The biographer says-— Misspent 
time, and the neglect of religious ordi- 
nances, speedily led to improprieties 
in behaviour, which furnished his mas- 
ter just grounds of provocation, and in 
course of two months occasioned his 
final dismissal. He returned home mor- 
tified and in deep disgrace, to encoun- 
ter the reproaches of his family, for 
having, by his misconduct, defeated his 
father’s favourite scheme, and cast dis- 
honour upon his connections.—This 
failure, however, and seeming disap- 
pointment of his future prospects, turn- 
ed out, in the wise disposal of Provis 
dence, which often makes the most 
important results to spring from the 
most trivial and anexpected means, the 
instrument of good,—a choice mercy, 
rather than a matter of regret.” p. 27. 

If 1 understand this passage—his 
misspent time, his neglect of religious 
ordinances, his improprieties in beha- 
viour leading to deep disgrace, were 
“ trivial and unexpected means” of ul- 
timate good to him. Not a few readers 
will understand the passage as intimat- 
ing that Providence led him into sin, 
as the “ means” of transferring him 
from a secular calling to that sacred of- 
fice in which he was to be so useful. 
This interpreting of the ways of God 
is at all times a mark of weakness, if 
not of some latent impiety ; and im the 
present instance it is peculiarly ab- 
surd. For, Me. S. did not attempt to 
get into the ministry till nine years af- 
ter this disgrace, and then chiefly from 
motives of literary ambition. Suppose 
he had conducted well, had avoided 
disgrace, and, instead of cramping his 
mind in the drudgery of a shepherd, had 
practised some years as a surgeon— 
would not his classical ambition have 
been quite as great, and his course to 
the ministry quite as unimpeded ? and 
would he not as readily become a 
pastor worthy of the title, when his 
conscience was comparatively pure, as 
he did after the above gtoss miscon- 
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duct? For my own part, I bless God 
for every sinmer that repenteth: but f 
do not, I cannot think, nor would I 
have the world think, that an iniqui- 
tous course in any man may prove the 
special means of his becoming either a 
more pious Christian, or a more de- 
voted pastor. 

The present work drew my more 
particular attention on account of the 
subject of it himself. Dr. Scott (2e 
call him doctor, because an Americatt 
college gave him that degree, th 
he “ never chose to avail himself of” 
it)—Dr. Scott was truly remarkable, 
as a man, as a Christian, as a clergy- 
man. He had much native talent. His 
piety became fervent and pure—after 
a course of early vice, and of half So- 
cinian coldness, or rather full Soci- 
nian virtue, in the first years of his mi- 
nistry. And his usefulness as a cler- 
gyman, when his motives became purée 
and his creed orthodox, far exceeded 
the injury that might or may accrue 
from his errors of doctrine. This said, 
I hope I shall_not be accused of any 
disrespect for his memory, because he 
belonged to the party which is self- 
called evangelical. I have no such 
disrespect for him. On the contrary, 
his principles were in several respects 
such as all Christians would do well to 
copy. 

He does not appear to have fa- 
voured the preaching which invites the 
sinner to “come to Jesus just as he 
is:”—strange idea! for surely if the 
sinner does really come to Jesus, he is 
no longer in the bond of iniquity.— 
The following is Dr. Scott’s own lan- 
guage—p. 105, 108 :— 

No sooner does a minister begin 
in good earnest to address the con- 
sciences of his hearers, in an awaken- 
ing, searching, and practical manner, 
and there is hope that religion will re- 
vive, converts be made, and Christians 
quickened to adorn their profession, 
than some Antinomian hypocrite, or 
some injudicious dry professor, whose 
tongue or purse has given him consi- 
derable influence, begins to form a 
party against the minister, to censure, 
brow-beat, discourage, oppose or expel 
him. Hence some are restrained ; and 
by the fear of man, which bringeth a 
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snare, thei« ardour is damped; they 
feel themselves in thraldom; and if 
they are not consciously unfaithful, 
they are forced to use such caution as 
cramps them in their ministrations, 
and takes off much of their pungency. 
Thus, a stupid congregation choose a 
pastor of their own cast, when a pecu- 
fiarly alarming, heart-searching one is 
requisite; and so matters grow worse 
and worse. Or if the pastor they choose 
turns out different from what they ex- 
pected, they either spoil or expel him; 
and thus, in many places, the form and 
notion is all that is retained of true re- 
ligion. 

“ Leave out the holy character of 
God, the holy excellence of his law, the 
holy condemnation to which transgres- 
sors are doomed, the holy lovelin ss of 
the Saviour’s character, the holy nature 
of redemption, the holy tendency of 
Christ’s doctrine, and the holy tempers 
and conduct of all true believers: then 
dress up a scheme of religion of this 
unholy sort: represent mankind as in 
a pitiable condition, rather through 
misfortune than by crime: speak much 
of Christ’s bleeding love to them, of 
his agonies in the garden and on the 
cross ; without showing the need or the 
nature of the satisfaction for sin: speak 
of his present glory, and of his compas- 
sion for poor sinners; of the freeness 
with which he dispenses pardons; of 
the privileges which believers enjoy 
here, and of the happiness and glory 
reserved for them hereafter: clog this 
with nothing about regeneration and 
sanctification, or represent holiness as 
somewhat else than conformity to the 
holy character and law of God: and 

ou make up a plausible gospel, caleu- 

ted to humour the pride, soothe the 
consciences, ‘engage the hearts, and 
raise the affections of natural men, who 
love nebody but themselves.” 

I suspend this quotation for a mo- 
ment, to mark with emphasis the words 
just above— represent holiness as 
somewhat else than conformity to the 
holy character and law of God’? —that 
is, represent it to be a certain train of 
Seelings—“ and you make up a plau- 
sible gospel, calculated to humour the 
“pride, soothe the consciences, engage 
the hearts, and raise the affections of 
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natural men, who love nobody but 
themselves.” 

Dr. Scott, in a strain of well-wrought 
irony, thus describes the popalarity of 
this kind of gospel, made up of feel- 
ings, of any thing rather than prac- 
tical obedience :—“ And now no won- 
der if this gospel (which has nothing in 
it affronting, offensive, or unpalatable, 
but is perfectly suited to the carnal un- 
humbled sinner, and helps ‘him to quiet 
his conscience, dismiss his fears, and 
encourage his hopes) incur no opposi- 
tion among ignorant persons, who in- 
quire not into the reason of things; 
meet with a hearty welcome, and make 
numbers of supposed converts, who live 
and die as full as they can hold of joy 
and confidence, without any fears or 
conflicts. Its success perhaps may 
cause it to be cried up as ‘ the only 
way of preaching for usefulness :’ while 
all discourse concerning the being, au- 
thority, and perfections of God; con- 
cerning the law; concerning the evil 
of sin; and concerning relative duties; 
is considered as only * hindering use- 
fulness :? and they only are thought to 
preach the Gospel in simplicity, as 
they ought to do, who preach in this 
manter. What wonder if, when all 
the offensive part is left out, the Gus- 
pel gves no offence? What wonder 
if, when it is made suitable to carnal 
minds, carnal minds fall in love with 
it?) What wonder if, when it is evi- 
dently calculated to fill the unrenewed 
mind with false confidence and joy, it 
has this effect? What wonder if, when 
the true character of God is unknown, 
and a false character of him is framed 
in the fancy,—a God all love and no 
justice, very fond of sweh believers, as 
his favourites,—they have very warm 
affections towards him? What wonder 
if, when these persons are of one mind, 
and admire and extol each other as the 
only favourites of heaven, they seem 
to be full of love to one another? It 
is not Christ’s holy image in them that 
they love, but their own image.” p. 106. 

Dr. S. had full opportunity of witness- 
ing the conduct of such professors; and 
we have the pledge of his sagacity that 
the persons he described “ admired and 
extolled each other as the only favour- 
ites of Heaven;” and that it was this 
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mutual admiration (based in fact on 
self-admiration) that made them be- 
lieve they were “ full of love to each 
other.” 

Some of these remarks of Dr. Scott 
would seem to be directed against the 
sort of negative Christianity sometimes 
heard in the English pulpits; but they 
are more applicable to Antinomianism 
and half-Antinomianism, for the nega- 
tive creed is far too cold for several 
points of the above description; and 
that I do not misinterpret, will appear 
from the extracts which are now to be 
given. And highly valuable, from one 
who understood Evangelicismso well, is 
the following statement of its tendency 
to induce men to do nothing towards 
* working out their own salvation.” 

“ There is a prevailing tendency 
among numbers to Antinomian abuse 
of the Gospel, which may be called the 
system of passivity. The term may 
be new, but the thing itself is not. A 
few words will explain my meaning. 
An unconverted man says, ‘ I can do 
nothing : if God would give me a heart, 
I should pray, repent, believe ; but I 
cannot give myself a heart: if he will 
not, how can [help it? I must wait 
his time; perhaps he some time may, 
and some time he certainly will, i I be 
one of the elect ; and if not, I mut pe- 
rish, and all I can do will signify no- 
thing.’ A professor says, ‘ I hav de- 
clined and backslidden : if God wil be 
pleased to revive me, I shall be re- 
stored: I must wait: I hope I have 
known better times: and he will not 
finally forsake his people.’ In this style 
they excuse their sloth and lukewarm- 
ness, quiet their consciences, stop their 
ears against exhortation, and under pre- 
tence of passively waiting till God do 
all, and of giving him all the glory, 
fairly exonerate themselves of their 
guilt, and charge it all upon God.” 

* Sure I am,” he continues, “ that 
evangelical religion is wofully verging 
to Antinomianism, one of the vilest he- 
resies that Satan ever invented. Many 
preachers who are not directly Antino- 
mian in doctrine, yet dwell so fully and 
constantly on doctrinal points, and give 
the several parts of the Christian tem- 
per and conduct, in all its branches and 
ramifications, so little prominency, that, 
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after all, their hearers are never taught 
the particulars of their duty, in their 
several relations to God and man, in 
the improvement of their talents, the 
redemption of their time, &c. They 
are told in a few words, that they 
should be holy, and do good works; 
but they are Jeft ignorant in what ge- 
nuine holiness aad good works consist ; 
and often live in sin, or neglect of duty, 
for want of knowing this and the other 
thing to be sin or duty.—Such preach- 
ers fit out their vessels with abundance 
of sail, and carry canvass enough, but 
the helm and the compass are too little 
attended to. 

“J am convinced, upon mature de- 
liberation, that the preaching of the 
present day is not practical enough. I 
therefore speak more fully than most 
do of the moral character of the Deity, 
of its excellency, glory, and loveliness, 
as described in the word of God. From 
this I deduce the reasonableness and 
excellence of his holy law, which I en- 
deavour fully to open in its extensive 
requirements. Then I demonstrate the 
evil of sin as apostacy from God, and 
the transgression of his holy law. 
Thence 1 show the justice of God in 
the eternal punishment of sinners; it 
being necessary that he should mark 
his hatred of sin, and magnify his law, 
so as to appear glorious in the eyes of 
all for ever. Thus I suppose I dig 
deep, to lay the foundation for the Gos- 
pel of free grace; the necessity and 
nature of the vicarious obedience and 
sufferings of Emmanuel; the sufficiency 
of his one sactifice—his ability and 
willingness to save to the uttermost all 
that come.” p. 107—110. 

How admirable, how just, are such 
views of Christianity! Such doctrine 
is truiy evangelical—practically evan- 
gelical. If Calvinism had not been 
added in some of the author’s works, 
he would have taught the Gospel in 
apostolical purity. 

It appears from this volume, that Dr. 
Scott’s preaching was not popular :— 
whether on account of his very homely 
style, or from the practical turn of his 
evangelical views, I do not learn. One 
circumstance however in the narrative 
inclines me to believe that the latter 
was the cause, at least in part :—he 
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was a candidate to succeed Mr. New- 
ton at Olney, of course the parish was 
as evangelical as that eminent clergy- 
man could make it; but they preferred 
at that time an Antinomian, and re- 
jected Dr. Scott. I confess I am not a 
little confounded at the following de- 
scription of Olney when the worthy 
Mr. Newton left it:—p. 97—99 :— 
“In September, 1779, when Mr. 
Newton had determined on removing 
to London, he proposed that Mr. Scott 
should succeed him in the curacy of 
Olney, which he supposed he had in- 
fluence enough to procure for him. To 
this change he felt considerable reluc- 
tance, because Ravenstone, the curacy 
of which he still retained, was a place 
where his exertions were the occasion 
of doing much good ; and from what 
he knew of the people at Olney, he 
was persuaded his plain style of preach- 
ing, and his comparative youth, would 
not be acceptable there. In fact, the 
place was, at that time, a very unpro- 
mising field for ministerial labour ; it 
was much divided in opinion; the in- 
habitants were full of speculative no- 
tions of religion, but very deficient in 
its duties and charities. Mr. Newton’s 
pressing earnestness, however, over- 
came his scruples, and he consented to 
be nominated his successor. But no 
sooner was the appointment known, 
than so general and violent a burst of 
opposition ensued, that the plan was dis- 
concerted, and, for a time, abandoned. 
“ The prevailing party at Olney bad 
fixed upon a man of their own choice, 
and, of their own principles; and, al- 
though the most improper person that 
could have been selected, no remon- 
strances could have the smallest effect 
in convincing them that they had mis- 
taken their object, but rather seemed 
like pouring oil upon the flame; for 
such was the morbid delicacy of their 
minds and feelings on the subject of 
religion, that they preferred a gentle 
hand to soothe them into Antinomian 
repose, to one that would rouse them 
from their lethargy, by an honest and 
practical application of Scripture. In 
the present ferment, it was impossible 
to carry into execution the project of 
Mr. Scott’s removal ; it was therefore 
deferred, nét without some prophetic 
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suspicions that this superabundant zeal 
would, by working its own overthrow, 
open at length a way for his reception. 
“ These predictions, in course of a 
year, were fully verified. The new 
successor, having quarrelled with his 
parishioners, and acted in such a man- 
ner as to incur a public rebuke from 
the archdeacon at the visitation, wrote 
in a fit of bad humour tothe patron, 


. threatening to relinquish his charge. 


Probably he had said what he did not 
intend to de; but he was taken at his 
word, and his resignation of the curacy 
admitted. A deputation, including se- 
veral of those who formerly opposed 
his succession, immediately waited on 
Mr. Scott, earnestly requesting him to 
supply the vacancy, which, after some 
hesitation, he consented to do.” 

From such a view of a parish as left 
by one of the most eminent and excel- 
lent preachers in the enthusiastic party, 
it would seem that there must be some 
radical defect, nay, some latent mis- 
chief, in the very system. Alas, there 
is too much reason to agree with Dr, 
Scott, in a quotation made above,— 
that the so-called “ evangelical religion 
wofully verges to Antinomianism, one 
of the vilest heresies that Satan ever 
invented.” 

The same deleterious effects of 
this kind of preaching were seen at 
the institution in London, where he 
afterwards officiated. He was not 
counted evangelical, by hearers who 
claimed that character, after his prac- 
tical views came to light. 

“A very general and a very unfa- 
vourable impression of his preaching 
had gone abroad ; andthe same unfound- 
ed accusations were brought against him 
as at Olney, and by the same deserip- 
tion of people who could not endure to 
be honestly told of their failings, or 
have their Antinomian delusions ex- 
posed. ‘ My situation,’ says he, ‘ has 
amazing difficulties ; but I trust } shall 
triumph over all. The body of pro- 
fessors are as shy of me, or averse to 
me, as they were at Olney. My blunt, 
plain, right forward way of speaking, 
lays me under the censure of rash, im- 
prudent, or even conceited and self- 
sufficient. I believe no minister in 
London is so unpopular,’ ” p. 130. 
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“ He had solicited and obtained from 
the acting governors, an additional lec- 
ture to be preached exclusively by him- 
self, on the Friday evenings, and this 
with a full determination to bring for- 
ward, in a stated and particular man- 
ner, every thing relative to the Chris- 
tian temper and conduct. With this 
intention, he fixed on the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, which he began to ex- 
pound and illustrate. His first appear- 
ance gave general satisfaction, and drew 
@ most numerous and respectable audi- 
ence. His popularity continued so long 
as he was occupied on the doctrinal 
parts of the epistle, in explaining the 
mysteries of election, adoption, and 
sanctification ; but when he came, in 
the fourth chapter, to apply his doc- 
trines to practice—to inculcate meek- 
ness, forgiveness, charity, holiness, and 
other personal and relative duties, 
though his exhortations were imbued 
with the spirit and strain of evangelical 
piety, the Aue and ery was raised of 
Popery and Arminianism. The alarm 
spread, that he had changed his prin- 
ciples; they who had religious antipa- 
thies at his preaching, laid hold of this 
rumour, and filled with greundless pre- 
judices the minds of numbers who were 
incapable, or had not the opportunity, 
of judging for themselves; and the con- 
sequence was, ihat he irrecoverably .ust 
above the half of his congregation, and 
was in danger of being driven by vio- 
lence from his post.” p. 132. 

Thus repeatedly does it appear, from 
these Memoirs, that congregations call- 
ed Evangelical did not relish the pure 
and practical Gospel; but preferred An- 
tinomianism, doctrine, election, adop- 
tion, &¢c.—F or myself therefore, I think 
I am safest on the other side. 

Dr. Scott at one time travelled to 
various places, preaching in private 
houses, and even in dissenting places 
of worship. His biographer frankly 
admits that “ there was certainly an 
irregularity in these itinerary lecture- 
ships, not altogether consistent with 
the rules and engagements of his order, 
as a member of the established church. 
But the impropriety did not occur to 
him at the time.”—* Afterwards he 
became sensible of the inconsistency, 
and refused to preach in private houses, 
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or to exchange pulpits with dissent- 
ers.” 

On the whole, this little book has 
rather tended to raise Dr. Scott in my 
estimation :—omitting his early years, 
he seems to have been a truly excel- 
lent Christian and pastor. The Cal- 
vinism of his Commentary on the Bible 
I never can admire. But the leading 
traits of his private character appear 
to have been sterling. GLEANER. 


}-_ ___}+—___ ] 
To the Ediior of :he Christian Journal. 
Missionary. 


A society has been formed in the 
congregation of ‘Trinity church, New- 
Rochelle, entitled, “ The Female So- 
ciety of ‘Trinity church, New-Rochelle, 
for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge and Piety ;” the object of which, 
as expressed in the second article of 
their constitution, (a copy of which 
will be presented in the next Journal,) 
is, first, to promote a knowledge of 
the church; secondly, to increase the 
missionary fund of the diocese; and 
thirdly, to promote Christian. fellow» 
ship. The ladies of the congregation 
meet on the afternoon of every Wed- 
nesday in the church; some useful 
book is read by the rector, or illustra- 
tions given of the Bible or Book of 
Common Prayer; and each member 
makes some contribution for the mis- 
sionary fund at every meeting, the 
amount of which is left discretionary, 
and is put by the donor into a box, the 
care of which is intrusted to the trea- 
syrer, and the contents of which are to 
be remitted on the 1st of October, an- 
nually, to the missionary buard. 

}———— 
For the Christian Journal. 
Mr. Epiror, 

Your readers are probably aware, 
that the subject of a university to be 
established in London, has lately been 
much discussed in England... Some 
candid and liberal remarks on the ten- 
dency of the proposed plan, appeared 
a short time since in the London Cou- 
rier, which I have thought proper to 
send to you. Many of these remarks 
will derive greater interest from the 
circumstance, that several of our bi- 
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have taken an active part in the 
establishment of colleges immediately 
under the influence of churchmen, and 
have urged the education of children 
im thése schools with earnestness and 
decision. The charge of the bishop of 
North-Carolina, lately published in the 
Journal, while it exhibits the character- 
istic force of the author, is worthy of 
being often read, for its judgment on 
this point. CURA. 

From the London Courier, August 17, 1825. 

The projected London University. 

Iv a metropolitan university should 
be established, it is unquestionable that 
its effect upon the habits of thinking of 
the whole middle classes of society in 
England would be prodigious. That 
wise views, and correct principles, 
should preside over its establishment, 
is a matter, therefore, of the deepest 
national concern. We had better a 
thousand times forego all the promised 
advantages of such an institution, than 
incur the slightest danger of undermin- 
ing the religious principles, or weaken- 
ing the patriotic feelings, of a part of 
the community so important, and hi- 
therto so pure. That some danger of 
these calamities may be apprehended 
by men who are neither bigotted nor 
slavish, if the proposed plan should 
take effect without considerable modi- 
fication, it is the object of these obser- 
vations to maintain. In examining this 
subject, we will deal out no imputa- 
tions. If some of the promoters of this 
design are actuated by feelings of en- 
mity towards the religious and political 
institutions of the country, many, no 
doubt, have sincerely and singly in 
view, the laudable object of diffusing 
literature and science. The reciproca- 
tion of sarcasm or invective could avail 
but little in this discussion, even if re- 
spect for the virtuous and liberal mo- 
tives of many of the supporters of the 
institution, or our sense of the grave 
importance of the controversy itself, 
did not entirely forbid the employment 
of such weapons. 

The question at issue is simply this : 
Can the means of religious instruction 
be safely left out of the scheme of a 
London university? In the affirmative 
it is contended, that if the university 

Von. X. 
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wilt do nothing directly in favour of 
religion, neither will it do any thing 
against it; that the religion of the stu- 
dents will be left to the undisturbed 
operation of those domestic and local 
influences by which it is at present go- 
verned. This proposition we deny. 
The student, from the time of entering 
the university, is brought within, the 
sphere of an authority infinitely more 
imposing to his imagination than that 
ef local or domestic influence. The 
latter is superseded in his mind.—Find- 
ing religion. utterly neglected in the 
system of public instruction, it natu- 
rally sinks in his own estimation. The 
plain and homely precepts of paternal 
piety, or the siinple discourses suitable 
to the mixed congregation of a parish 
church, are now disadvantageously 
contrasted with the refined taste or the 
vigorous intellect which the academical 
professors of literature or science are 
called upon to display to his young 
and ductile mind. What was before 
adequate cultivation, is now compara- 
tive neglect. Religion is not only 
stunted—it is overgrown. The more 
flourishing shoots, and the richer fo- 
liage of every other plant in the garden 
of the mind, reduces this, the most im- 
portant of all, to the rank and estima- 
tion of a weed. 

There are, however, dangers even 
greater than this. A body of educated 
youths cannot long remain neutral up- 
on the subject of religion. The Emi- 
lius of Rousseau was the creation of a 
distempered imagination ; but even this 
vision was rational and sober, when 
compared with the extravagance of the 
supposition, that a multitude of youths 
can be congregated together for the 
purpose, and with the means of acquir- 
ing advanced learning, without acquir- 
ing, at the same time, a bias one way 
or the other, either for or against the 
Christian faith. The negative or pas- 
sive system of education upon this sub- 
ject is absurd, simply because it is im- 
practicable. No progress can be made 
in miscellaneous study, no fixed view 
even can be directed towards society, 
without suggesting questions upon this 
subject to every active mind. But the 
minds of these students are, as much 
as possible, to be urged into activity ; 
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every stimulus is of course to be. ap- 

plied which may render them more 

and more eager for the enjoyment of 

that intellectual gratification which 

springs from the active and vigorous 

exercise of the faculties of the mind; 

and that stimulus—more piquant per- 

haps than other, the intercourse, and 

the mental collisions of a social and 
literary community —will here exert its 
greatest force. Religion, therefore, will 
doubtless become, amongst these stu- 
dents, one of the subjects of animated 
disctission, and of curious research. Is 
it prudent to leave this discussion with- 
out any moderation—this research: 
without any guide? Does the passion 
for distinction in the bosom of even in- 
gennous and able men, never triumph 
over the love of truth? Is there no 
danger that this passion may lead many 
of the finest minds of the university, 
upon this the sole subject where no 
principles are to be deemed fixed, no. 
authority established, to seek its. grati- 
fication, by their more profound con- 
tempt for received opinion, by the more 
subtle texture of their sophistry, by the 
more astounding boldness of their pa- 
radox, rather than by the calm, pa- 
tient, laborious, and impartial search 
after truth ? 

It seems almost inevitable, that in 
this. new university a corporate spirit 
upon the subject of religion should gra- 
dually spring up. What shall be the 
nature of that spirit, is wisely intend- 
ed, in the specious.name of liberality, 
to leave to chance. Chance, do we 
say? If chance means a future con- 
tingency, to be in no. degree influenced 
by known or ascertainable causes, then 
is chance a term much too favourable 
to be employed upon this occasion. — 
There are in existence causes known 
and ascertainable, and most powerful 
causes too, which have a direct ten- 
dency to give to the corporate spirit 
of the projected university a character 

of decided hostility to the Christian 
faith. We have already alluded-to one 
cause, founded in the general nature 
of man—the power of which, those 
who have looked the most deeply into 
their own hearts, will be the most for- 
ward to allow. There is another, 
founded on existing circumstances, 
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which ought to be considered in con- 
nexion with it. Our present collegiate 
establishments (and thank God it is 
so) are all of them intimately allied— 
identified, we may say, in interest and 
feeling, with the religion of the land. 
This constitutes by far the broadest 
and most palpable of all the distinc- 
tions between the projected irreligious 
institution and: those ancient and ve- 
nerable bulwarks of our faith: Is not 
this distinction in itself a circumstance 


‘calculated to create a bias in the new 


institution unfavourable to religion ? 
This institution is to become, if it in 
any degree answers the expectation of 
its founders, a rival and competitor in 
the race of literary and scientific ac- 
quirement to the ancient establish- 
ments. The sons of this new Alma 
Mater will naturally become partial to 
her regulations, and solicitous for her 
fame. Not her positive only, but her 
comparative merit also; her merit 
alike in what she withholds, and in 
what she imparts, will be by them 
zealously upheld. The operation of 
these circumstances and feelings upon 
the minds of a numerous assemblage 
of ardent, enthusiastic, and: unguided 
youths, it is not difficult to foresee. 
Contempt for Christianity will become 
the badge and watchword of these new 
academies, and the banners of infide- 
lity will be seen in England for the 
first time to wave over a temple dedi- 
eated to learning. 





For the Christian Journal. 


Fourth Annual Report of the Board of 
Managers of the Female Auxiliary 
Missionary Society of Christ Church, 
New-York. Adopted November 24th, 
1825. 


As the operations of this society are 
confined to the collecting of funds, to 
be paid over to, and: be at the disposal 
of, the parent society, it cannot be ex- 
pected that we can have much from 
year to year to communicate; still we 
deem it our duty to exhibit an annual 
report, not only as being in conformity 
with the constitution of our society, 
but also to endeavour, by this means, 
to stir up the minds of some, and there- 
by obtain their aid, who perhaps would 
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otherwise remain ignorant of the neces- 
sity of co-operating in the most import- 
ant work of endeavouring to dissemi- 
nate the knowledge of that blessed Gos- 

| which proclaims “Peace on earth 
and good will to man.” And we would 
hope, that as 5@ cents constitute an 
annual, and $5 a life subscriber, none 
would withhold so small a trifle from 
the treasury of the Lord. For although 
the mite which annually we are en- 
abled to contribute, is as but a drop to 
the ocean, and it might be asked, what 
is this among so many? yet we dare 
not hide our talent in the earth; and 
we therefore consider it our bounden 
duty to continue our feeble efforts in 
behalf of the cause in which we have 
enlisted. 

The amount collected by subscrip- 
fions and donations, and paid over to 
the parent society the past year, is 
$60 10. We had fondly anticipated 
a much larger sum, as there have been 
a number ef subscribers added since 
the last annual meeting; but othere, 
we regret to say, have withdrawn, and 
some have been called to their ever- 
lasting reward in heaven. Still we 
have whereof to be thankful, for that 
we are yet continued the humble in- 
struments of aiding in any degree the 
faithful missionary, to plant and build 
up the waste places of our Zion. As 
yet, the work is as but begun; much— 
nay, labour and privation—must yet 
be endured by the faithful servant of 
the sanctuary, before the gospel trum- 
pet, as sounded by the authorized mi- 
nisters of God, shall reach the boun- 
daries of our highly favoured and ex- 
tensive State. Let us then not be weary 
in well doing; there are many loud 
and repeated calls to us to work while 
it is day, and surely none who duly 
appreciate our holy religion, can re- 
fuse_to aid in building up the walls of 
our Zion. 

L—— ——_______} 


Convention of Vermont. 


Tue printed journal of the proceed- 
ings of tle convention of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in the state of 
Vermont, held at St. Alban’s, on the 
22d day of June last, has only reached 
us within a few days past. From it 
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we learn that there were present six 
clerical and nineteen lay delegates, re- 
presenting thirteen parishes. The Rev. 
Abraham Bronson was chosen presi- 
dent, and the Rev. Joel Clap secretary. 
Morning prayer was conducted by the 
Rev. Mr. Ciap, and a sermon delivered 
by the Rev. Mr. Bronson, who also ad- 
ministered the holy communion, Paro- 
chial reports were read from ‘fifteen 
churches, affording a ‘favourable view 
of the growth of the church in this 
young and hitherto almost destitute 
part of our Zion.—A committee of, 
three was appointed “to confer with 
the trustees of the church lands in the 
state who were present ;” which com- 
mittee, after fulfilling the duty assigned 
them, submitted the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted :— 


“ Resolved, that the prudential com- 
mittee annually appointed by this con- 
vention, be directed, and they are here- 
by directed, to inquire into and report, 
at the next succeeding annual conven- 
tion, the state of the pecuniary affairs 
of the church in this state. And that 
sdid committee be, and are hereby di- 
rected to confer with the general agents 
of the Society for the ‘Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, in relation 
to the funds or monies, for the benefit 
of the church, arising from fhe rents of 
jands in this state belonging to said so- 
ciety ; and that the said agents be, and 
are hereby requested to permit the said 
committee to have, at all reasonable 
times, access to their secretary’s and 
treasurer’s books, to obtain such infor- 
mation as may be thought useful te 
them in making a report of the general 
state of the affairs of said church.” 


“ The Rev. Mr. Smith, in behalf of 
the committee appointed by the last 
convention, to report to this cenven- 
tion * the expediency of establishing a 
contingent fund to be at the disposal of 
this conventien, and the best mode of 
raising and proportioning said fund,’ 
presented” an animated and interesting 
report, which having been accepted, 
the following resolutions, with which 
the report concludes, were passed :— 

“ Resolved, that immediate measures 
be set on foot for raising a contingent 
fund, primarily for the purpose of de- 
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fraying the expenses of delegates to 
eral Convention. 

“ Resolved, that it be considered the 
duty of the clergy, or wardens of the 
respective parishes, on some Sunday 
between Easter and the second Sunday 
in June annually, to take up a public 
contribution to constitute said fund, 

“ Resolved, that the secretary of con- 
vention be the treasurer of this fund, 
which shall be controlled by the vote 
of convention, and paid over by order 
of its president. 

Resolved, that the surplus monies 
in the hands of the treasurer of this 
fund, may be disposed of by vote of 
convention, for other necessary or be- 
nevolent purposes than for that above 
primarily designated. 


* Standing committee for the year en- 
suing :—Rev. Abraham Bronson, Rev. 
Carleton Chase, Rev. Benj. B. Smith, 
Rev. Joel Clap, Rev. Samuel B. Shaw. 


«“ The Rev. Mr. Bronson, one of the 
agents for the ‘ society’s lands,’ made 
the following statement :— 

“ The agents are, as yet, unable to 
report such a full and minute account 
of the business at their disposal, as was 
called for by the resolution of the last 
convention. Eight suits are now in 
court for the recovery of lands, which 
were expected to be tried at the last 
term ; but, in consequence of some un- 
expected difficulties, they are all con- 
tinued. A considerable portion of the 
lands, probably more than one-third, 
have been leased, and are now bring- 
ing rents to the amount of something 
more than one thousand dollars a-year. 
The attornies’ charge for carrying the 
first cause through the supreme court 
has been paid, and a part of the ex- 
penses of the present suits. ‘The trea- 
surer of the agents has been directed to 
pay over to the different parishes which 
are supplied with clergymen, the rents 
arising in their respective towns for the 
time being; and it is hoped that each 
clergyman may receive at least fifty 
dollars after the next meeting of the 
agents in May next. At that meeting 
the agents presume they shall be able 
to give the prudential committee a full 
account of their agency. 


‘On motion, resolved, shat the next 


\ 
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annual meeting of the convention be 
held at Middlebury. . 


“ Delegates to the General Conven- 
tion:—The Rev, Abraham Bronson, 
the Rev, Benj. B. Smith, the Rev. Joel 
Clap, the Rev. S, Brenton Shaw, Mr, 
Daniel Chipman, Mr. Dudley Chase, 
Mr. Jonathan H. Hubbard, Mr, Dane 
Hyde.” 

=—_sr_= 
For the Christian Journal. 
Miscellanea Theologica, 
No. IY, 


* Who hath despised the day of small things 
Zech. iv. 10. 
Messrs. Editors, 

I can make pretension to neither a 
very long nor. a very extensive expe- 
tience. Nevertheless, the little I do 
possess has thoroughly convinced me 
of the importance of attention to the 
subject of my motto. Neither my time 
nor my regard for your readers, wi 
permit me to enter into a formal proof 
of the intimate connexion between 
small things and great ones, in the for- 
mation of habit, in the gradation of 
error, &c. Allow me merely to set 
down a few observations which I have 
made in my studies of men and things, 
I have observed, that few, if any, inno- 
vations in civil or religious politics 
have ever been commenced and carried 
through at one impulse. In other 
words, no great change has taken place 
which may not be traced to small caus 
ses at some prior period. As far as 
man’can judge of the ways ef God, we 
are authorized to assert, that in his mo- 
ral, as in his natural government of the 
world, he always observes an estab- 
lished order. Himself the great first 
cause, he controls the affairs of man by 
the apparently natural* operation of 
secondary causes, of gradually increas- 
ing force, from the motions of an insect, 
to the exploits of a hero, and the revo- 
lutions of empires. The capture of a 
predatory outlaw gave occasion to the 
foundation of the mistress of the world. 
To the expulsion of an obscure head of 
an English college, the curious inquirer 





* In the true sense of the word, really eo: 
i.e. natural, because by God established ag 
permanent, 
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may trace thenoblest and mightiest re- 
volation that ever changed the face of 
Christianity.* 

I have observed, that conscientious 
scruples concerning established orders 
have generally commenced with a few 
of the least important. They are the 
ofispring of an over-curious, unquiet 
mind, and, withal, not uncommonly 
tinctured with self-conceit. He that 
will be searching into matters which 
are not his province, is apt to find 
some small particulars which he can- 
not explain, and which, unless he be 
possessed of considerable humility and 
patience, (virtues which fall to the lot 
of few,) he will be led to believe super- 
fluous er even injurious. One who is 
slightly acquainted with the mechanism 
of a watch, caa readily name and as- 
certain the uses of the chain, the barrel, 
the fusee, the crown wheel, the balance, 
&c., but when he comes to the lesser 
wheels and pinions, he cannot explain 
their actions, and ten to one but he 
thinks some of them unnecessary, or 
impediments to the easy and regular 
motions of the whole. My illustration 
loses much of its strength by reason of 
an unaccountable incansistency in the 
mode of thinking and reasoning of the 
multitude. They will readily owa their 
incompetency to judge of a piece of 
machinery, and their inability to im- 
prove its construction without an ac- 
quaintance with mechanics superior to 
that of the machinist; but in the great 
moral machinery of civil and ecclesias- 
tical government, every pragmatic 
meddler fancies himself a fit judge of 
the performances of the most learned 
and the most experienced. He will cut 
and contrive to suit his fancy, withovt 
once dreaming of the riccessity of pre- 
vious study and acquainance with tue 
art of governing. Men of judgment 
perceive the necessity of outward 
forms, even in minutiz, to the well be- 
ing of a body composed of men of all 
degrees. But because some pious but 
weak minded men conceived conscien- 
tious scruples concerning matters of 

* Wiclif did a 
the monks till ae | i comaten hettan 
headship of Canterbury hall, Oxford, by Lang- 
han, their declared patron. To his writings 
it is easy to trace the first regular attempts at 
veformation in every part of Europe. 
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mere form—the colour of a surplice, 
and the trimmings of a rochet—a fac- 
tion was raised which, gradually ex- 
tending its dissent to matters of more 
importance, had well nigh overthrowa, 
and certainly shook to its foundation, 
that goodly edifice, of which our own 
church afferds so fair a copy, the 
charch of Englaad. 

I have observed, that the progress of 
individuals and collective bodies to i 
religion and infidelity scarcely ever 
begins with points of any moment. A 
laugh has cost many an one his soul.” 
The noted prevalence of Deism in 
England at the close of the seventeenth 
century may be traced to the ridicule 
which, like wild fire, spread from the 
Roundheads to the religion which they 
affected. A habit of thinking lightly 
of men professing religious habits ge- 
nerates disrespect for religion itself. A 
habit of speaking lightly on religious 
subjects seldom ends in any thing buta 
total contempt for religion and the Gop 
who gave it, expressed, if not in word, 
at least in deed. There are some who 
please themselves in seeking out parts 
of holy writ which may be set in a no- 
vel, strange, er ridiculous light, and 
drawing the notice of otheys to the same 
for the purpose of mere amusement. 
Let such beware that they come not to 
consider the word of God as man’s 
word, and the book which was given to 
make them wise unto salvation as the 
product of mere human frailty and fal- 
libility. ‘There are those who delight 
in noticing the failings of the ministers 
of religion, and in setting in apen view 
any seeming indecorum or impropriety 
in the worship of the cntenyAlans 
is a time to be silent,says the.wise man, 
and surely, 3t ic when by a. thoughtless 
word or heediess odservation, we may 
pave the way ‘or irreligious scora or 
blasphemous reproach. 

Lastly—J have observed, (and what 
christian has not observed it with me?) 
that in the ways of sin, small things are 
the introduction of every crime. Who 
has not heard of the dangerousness of 
little sins ? “ It can do no harm,” and 
“only this once,” are expressions 
which have caused more sin and misery 
than the most daring blasphemy or-the 
most open incitements to wickedness. 








22 ' Memoirs of Bishop Middleton. 
Reader, dost thou doubt the correct- . 


ness of my observations? “ Inquire of 
the former age, and prepare thyself to 
search of their fathers: shall they not 
teach thee?” Consult History, inquire 
of Philosophy. They proclaim with 
united voice, that on attention to small 
things depends the duration of civil go- 
vernments, the existence of the church 
of God, and the salvation of THINE im- 
mortal soul. P.D.G. 


[The following memoir of Bishop Middleton 
of Calcutta, prefixed to a volume of his ser- 
mons and charges recently published in Lon- 
don, cannot fail; we think, from the distin- 
guished character of the first Protestant bi- 
shop in India, to gratify our readers. The 
parts which we shall select, containing an 
account of the bishop’s travels and labours 
in India, will be particularly interesting. } 


Preface to the Memoirs, and Sermons, and 
Charges. 


Ir is probable that the members of the 
Church of England, and particularly the 
clergy, expect more of Bishop Middle- 
ton’s writings than have already appeared 
in print. 

A solemn injunction in his will prevents 
the fulfilment of these expectations ; and 
all that can now be offered, is a collection 
of his sermons and charges, &c. which 
were made public by himself. 

The remaining part of his works are, 
“‘ The Country Spectator,” and “The Doc- 
trine of the Greek Article.” The former, 
not being wholly the production of his 
own pen, is omitted in this publication. 
The latter is reserved for another volume 
of his works. 

Although the name of the first Protest- 
ant bishop of India will be handed down 
to future ages by the monuments of his 
piety and exertion which remain in that 
country, yet it is thought due to his vir- 
tues, that memoits of his life should be 
prefixed to this volume; and it should 


explicitly be stated, that the information, 


they contain is authentic. | + 
Not only the writer’s personal friend- 


ship with Bishop Middleton; but the many ; 
valuable papers commuiicated to him’by* 


favour of the Rev. H. H. Norris, of Hack- 
ney, enable him to assert this without he- 
sitation; and he is only doing justice to 
the worth of that zealous member of the 
church, when he takes this opportunity of 
acknowledging, with gratitude, the kind 
and valuable assistance which he has af- 
forded in the prosecution of this work. 


King’s Cliffe, Sept. 6, 1824. 
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memoirs of the Life of Thomas Fanshaw 
Middleton, D. D. Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. By Henry Kaye Bonney, D. D. 
Archdeacon of Bedford. 


The effect of or, a precepts varies 
according to the different dispcsitions of 
men. The timid are awed by their im- 
portance, whilst the depraved regard them 
as a heavy restraint. But when example 
is introduced to prove how much, under 
Divine assistance, has been done by men 
long removed from the stage of life, or 
who have fallen within the range of our 
observation, the careless may be roused 
by shame, and the apprehensive attracted 
by encouragement. 

Biography is designed to produced this 
effect. It brings example into view; and 
is not less useful as a guide to inexperi- 
ence, than delightful as a compazion to 
wisdom. The following memoirs, it is 
presumed, may lay claim to this distinc- 
tion, and show the effect of religion and 
learning on the human character. 

Thomas Fanshaw Middleton was the 
only son of the Rev. Thomas Middleton, 
rector of Kedleston in Derbyshire, and 
was born at that village on the 26th of 
January, 1769. His mother was Elizabeth, 
the daughter of John Bott, Esq. of Burton 
upon Trent. The rudiments of knowledge 
he obtained from his father, a man of learn- 
ing and respectability. On the 21st April, 
1779, he was admitted into Christ’s Hos- 
pital, where he was distinguished for se- 
rious reflection and steadiness of conduct. 
Among his contemporaries and compa- 
nions at school, were Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton, his Majesty’s late envoy extraordi- 
nary to the court of Sweden; Dr. Rich- 
ards, author of “ Aboriginal Britons,” and 
‘** Bampton Lectures;” Mr. Coleridge the 
poet; Dr. Trollope, who at present pre- 
sides over that seminary; and others who 
have since risen to distinction. 

The advantages of education there libe- 
rally bestowed, were acknowledged with 
gratitude by Mr. Middleton in his pro- 
gress through life. Even when engaged 
in the arduous duties of his bishopric in 
India, Se remembered with feelings of 
filial regard the place where he had re. 
ceived so much benefit. Being desirous 
‘0. express the sincerity of his thankful. 


“ne%s more strongly than by words, he, in 


the year 1821, transmitted to Christ’s 
Hospital a donation of four hundred 
pounds, and shortly after* he was elected 
a governor of that excellent institution. 





* In December, 1821. The letter sent to in- 
form him of this circumstance, together with 
the necessary papers for the presentation of a 
bov to the school, did not arrive at Calcutta 
till the end of August, 1822, after the bishop’s 
death. The governors have since unanimously 
agreed, that his widow should make the ap- 
poiatment. Bishop Middleton, in a letter to 
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From school he was admitted into Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridges'where his habits 
were studious and his companions lite- 
rary. He took the de; of B. A. in Ja- 
nuary, 1792, being, in the scale of honours, 
fourth of the Senior Optimes ; and in the 
March following, having been ordained 
deacon by the bishop of Lincoln, he en- 
tered on the duties of the church, as cu- 
rate of the parish of Gainsborough in Lin- 
colnshire. Here he conducted a small pe- 
riodical work, called ‘‘ The Country Spec- 
tator ;” which commenced on the 9th of 
October, 1792, and closed on the 21st of 
May of the year following ; and contained 
thirty-three papers, most of which were 
written by himself. 

The following extract from one of these 
papers, probably expresses the sentiments 
of Mr. Middleton at this time of his life. 
* IT look back to the hours whicli I spent 
at college, with pleasing fond regret, and 
in vain sigh for their return. My feelings 
at this moment are admirably expressed 
in some charming lines of Cowley’s dedi- 
catory cles. ; and as they happily have 
not betn * blown upon’ (to use the phrase 
of Addison) by the swarm of learned flies 
who do little else than quote, I will sub- 
join the whole passage, together with a 
sonnet written in imitation of it. 


0 mihi jucundum Grantz super omnia nomen! 
O penitus toto corde receptus amor !* 

Ah mihi si vestr reddat bona gaudia sedis, 
Detque Deus docta posse quiete frui! 

Qualis eram cum me tranquilla mente sedentem 
Vidisti in ripa, Came serene, tua ; 

Mulcentem audisti puerili flamina canta ; 
Ille quidem immerito, sed tibi gratus erat. 

Tune liquidis tacitisque simul mea vita diebus, 
Et similis vestre candida fluxit aque? 

At nune ceenos luces, atque obice multo 
Rumpitur etatis turbidus ordo mez. 


“ Cambridge! dear name, at whose transport- 
ing sound, 
A pang of fond remembrance thrills my breast; 
O could those hours return which friendship 
blest, 
Which letter’d ease, the muse, and ¢{C******** 
crown’d! 





a friend, requested him to send ‘* Wilson’s His- 
tory of Christ’s Hospital ;” and added, “ it would 
be unnatural in me not to have a warm interest 
in that institution ; the source, perhaps, of great- 


er gro. upon the whole, than any other school - 


in England: I sent the requisite donation to 
entitle me to become a governor. And I bless 
Ged that I have been enabled ta do somewhat 
towards the repayment of so vast a debt.” 

* The author of the Country Spectator has 
not quoted the lines as they are in the original. 
Many of Cowley’s verses-are omitted. See 
Cowley’s Works, folio edition. 

+ The word Coleridge was probably intended 
to supply the deficiency in this line. It has been 
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How calm my soul, when oft, at parting day, 
Cam saw me musing by his willowy side, 
The while I would recite some raptured lay, 
Whose ling’ring murmurs floated down the 
tide ; 
Yet ah! too short is youth’s fantastic dream, 
Ere manhood wakes th’ unweéeting heart to 
woe. 
Silent and smooth Cam’s loit’ring waters flow : 
So glided life, a smooth and silent stream : 
Sad change! for now by choking cares withstood, 
1t scarcely bursts its way, a troubled boist’rous 
flood.” 


His reputation as a clergyman and a scho- 
lar introduced him to the notice of Dr. 
John Pretyman,* archdeacon and precep- 
tor of Lincoln, and brother of the bishop; 
who, in the year 1794, intrusted him with 
the education of his two sons. 

The charge reposed in him required his 
removal to Lincoln, and afterwards to 
Norwich, where Dr. Pretyman resided as 
a prebendary. Mr. Middleton’s talents 
and acquirements soon introduced him to 
the literati of that city and neighbour- 
hood; and his eloquence as a preacher 
was felt and acknowledged by the con- 
gregations whom he addressed; particu- 
larly at St. Peter’s Mancroft, of which he 
was afterwards the curate.t 

In 1795, the father of his pupils pre- 
sented him to the rectory of Tansor in 
Northamptonshire, vacant by the promo- 
tion of Dr. John Porter to the see of Kil- 
lala in Ireland. His mind was now intent 
upon domestic happiness, and in 1797 he 
married Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of 
John Maddison, Esq. of Gainsborough and 
of Alvington, in the county of Lincoln; 
whom he found a companion qualified to 
appreciate the character of the man, and 
to relieve the labour of the student. She 
was his amanuensis in transcribing all his 
manuscripts for the press; an employ- 
ment which, as he declared to his friends, 
she executed with cheerfulness and accu- 
racy. Indeed, the high sense which he en- 
tertained of her virtues, and of her inces- 
sant care to promote his happiness, was 
manifested in every stage of his studious 
and useful life. A remarkable instance of 
this is recorded in an inseription written 
by him on the blank leaf of the copy of 
his work on “ the Greek Article,” which 
he presented to this estimable person on 





said that Mr. Coleridge’s mind was first direet- 
ed to poetry, by reading a volume which had 
been presented to him by his schoolfellow Mr, 
Middleton. 

* It has been reported that Dr. Pretyman 
turned his attention to Mr. Middleton, after 
reading one of the numbers in the Country 
Spectator. 

+ He became curate of St. Peter’s Maneroft, 
in the city of Norwich, about the year 1799. 
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the day he completed his thirty-ninth 


ear.* 

. In 1802, Mr. Middleton received from 
the same patron the presentation to the 
consolidated rectory of Little Bytham, 
with Castle Bytham annexed, which he 
held with Tansor by dispensation. His 
mind and inclination were now directed 
to the latter place, where he intended to 
reside, but the charge of his pupils, for 
whose welfare he felt a lively interest, and 
the solicitation of his friends and parish- 
ioners, still detained him at Norwich. 

His fondness for local history, as well 
as general information, induced him to 
make excursions into the country, in which 
he was often accompanied by Dr. Sayers, 
whose taste for antiquarian research cor- 
responded with his own, and whose cha- 
racter he held in the highest esteem. 

But graver studies occupied his chief 
attention, and particularly the language 
of Scripture. He was now writing his 
principal work, “* The Doctrine of the 
Greek Article, applied to the Criticism 
and Iilustration af the New Testament,” 
an elaborate production of distinguished 
merit. Former critics had not directed 
their learning to this part of speech suffi- 
ciently to deliver a full and satisfactory 
account of it; and the want of such a 
work was justly lamented by all those 
who knew how much the meaning of a 
passage depends upon the article. Mr, 
Middleton supplied this deficiency. And 
when to this is added the importance of 
an accurate interpretation of the New 
Testament, the learned and acute author 
merits not only the applause of the philo- 
logist, but also the gratitude of the the- 
ologian. 

In the prosecution of this work he had 
to investigate the laws of the Greek idi- 
om; and correctly to ascertain the uses 
of the article. In order to do this, “ he 
found it impossible to proceed with any 
thing like certainty, unlegs the article it- 
self were first clearly defined, and its na- 





* To ELIZABETH, 
his most amiable and beloved wife, 
who, with unwearied assiduity, 
correetly and elegantly 
transcribed the whole of this work 
for the Press, 
this Copy was presented 
by the Author, 
on the 26th Jan. 1808, 
on which Day 
he completed his 39th Year. 
That the remembrance of conjugal affection 
so honourable, so exemplary, 
may not prematurely perish, 
the Possessor of this Volume 
in future times 
is conjured, 
by the reverence due to the dead, 
. to arch , 
to rve, this memorial. 
Pe T.F.M. 
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ture well understood. It was, therefore, 
his endeavour, in the first part of his vo« 
lume, to resolve the question, * What ig 
the Greek article ?” and to show that the 
solution offered would explain its prinei- 
pal uses im the Greek writers. In the se- 
cond part, he “ applied to the text of the 
New Testament the doctrine laid down in 
the part preceding.” Such is the outline 
which he himself draws in the preface. 

Before he completed this work, the 
younger of his pupils, Henry George Pre- 
tyman, a youth of great promise, showed 
symptoms of a rapid decline, and was or- 
dered to the mild elimate of Bristol. But 
the disorder was toa far advanced to ad- 
mit of cure, and terminated in the death 
of his young friend, on the 16th of Octo- 
ber, 1807; an event which deeply afflicted 
Mr. Middleton, who not only esteemed his 
pupil for the endowments of his mind, but 
admired him for the qualities of his dis- 

ition. 

Shortly after this event, Mr. Middleton 
wrote the dedication of his volume on the 
Greek Article, addressed to Dr. Pretyman, 
in which he laments the loss, and comme- 
morates the virtues of his pupil. This is 
dated January Ist, 1808; and the work 
soon appeared before the public. 

The elder* of his patron’s sons was at 
this time at Cambridge, and Mr. Middle- 
ton, no longer engaged in tuition, felt the 
obligation of residing on one of his bene- 
fices. His friends at Norwich, desirous of 
retaining him in their society, offered to 
procure for him preferment in that city, 
but a strong sense of duty compelled him 
to decline their proposal, and he deter- 
mined to fix his residence at Tansor. 
Accordingly, in 1808, he quitted Norwich 
and went to Oundle, two miles from his 
rectory, and immediately entered upon 
the duties of his parish, The same year 
he took the degree of D. D. at Cambridge, 
and preached the commencement sermon 
before that university. 

The rectorial house at Tansor being re- 
paired, and fit for the reception of his 
family, he removed thither in the spring 
of the year following. The congregation 
now under his care differing materially 
from that which he had left at Norwich, 
he accommodated -his style in the pulpit 
to the capacity and circumstances of his 
audience. And to this adding benevo- 
lence and hospitality, he gained the affec- 
tion of his flock and the esteem of his 
neighbours. , 

Early in 1809, he was collated by Bishop 
Pretyman to a stall in the cathedral of 
Lincoln. In June, he preached the ser- 
mon at the visitation of the diocesan at 
Grantham, entitled, “ Cirist divided,” 
which was published in the year follow- 





* Now prebendary of Lincoln and rector of 
Sherrington, Bucks. 
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ing: and in 1810 he began to act as a ma- 
gistrate for the county of Northampton, 
an office which did not accord with the 
duties of the tutor or habits of the stu- 
dent; yet, during the short time he filled 
this situation, he closely applied his ta- 
lents to the cases that came before him, 
and administered the law with the strict- 
est impartiality. 

In the year following, he resigned the 
livings of Tansor and Bytham for the vi- 
carage of St. Pancras, Middlesex, and the 
rectory of Puttenham, Hertfordshire, and 
became resident at St. Pancras vicarage in 
Kentish Town. In April, 1812, he was col- 
lated by the bishop of Lincoln to the arch- 
deaconry of Huntingdon; and in the May 
following, he visited the clergy, and deli- 
vered a charge, which requires no com- 
ment in these memoirs. 

A larger field was thus open to the ex- 
ercise of his talents, and he entered upon 
it with a mind comprehensive in its views, 
and devoted to the cause of religion. The 
deplorable condition of the parish of St. 
Pancras, in which he found a population 
of nearly fifty thousand persons with no 
other than the ancient and very small vil- 
lage church, with the chapel in Kentish 
Town, and the lower classes in conse- 

uence excluded from communion with 

e Church of England, engrossed his at- 
tention and called for his exertions. The 
legislature only could afford a remedy for 
this evil. A bill was therefore introduced 
into parliament at his suggestion, and in 
eoncurrence with many respectable pa- 
rishioners, for power to erect a new 
church. His project, however, met with 
opposition from several of the inhabitants; 
and notwithstanding the arguments which 
he produced in a printed address, to prove 
the necessity of carrying the plan into ex- 
ecution, petitions were procured against 
the measure, and the bill was lost in the 
second reading.® 

A man of Archdeacon Middleton’s cha- 
racter could not long remain unnoticed 
by the higher clergy of the metropolis; 
and his exertions in the pulpit were often 
called for in behalf of charitable institu- 
tions. Dignitaries and prelates now cul- 
tivated his society. With Bishops Tom- 
line, Burgess, and Law; Lord Kenyon; 
Archdeacons Cambridge, Pott, and Wat- 
son; Mr. Le Bas, Mr. Nor®is, and Mr. Jo- 
shua Watson, of Hackney, he formed a 
lasting friendship. To these must be add- 
ed, Mr. Ward, of the accountant-general’s 
office, the archdeacon’s relative; whose 
esteem for him commenced in early life, 
and was only interrupted by death. 

At this time the Rev. George D’Oyly 


: les y for the inhabitants of this popu- 
lous n, a subsequent attempt to obtain this 
great and ne object has succeeded, and 
a new and handsome church has been built. 


Vou. X 
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and the Rev. Richard Mant, chaplains to 
the archbishop of Canterbury, were pre- 
paring for the press a Family Bible,* un- 
der the sanction of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge; and Arch- 
deacon Middleton’s judgment was solicit- 
ed in revising the notes contained in the 
early part of that useful and excellent 
work. About this time also, a new series 
of the British Critic was projected; and 
it was purchased on purpose to place it in 
his hands. The prospectus was written 
by him, and he editgd the first number,t 
but there his superintendence terminated. 

In March, 1813, Mr. C. A. Jacobi¢ hav- 
ing been recommended to the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, as one 
of their missionaries to India, the arch- 
deacon was requested to deliver a ch 
to him, previous to his departare, ‘The 
charge was received by the society with 
marked approbation, accompanied by a 
request that it might be published; and 
it is inserted in the body of this work, 

The state of religion in India, hitherto 
neglected, at length attracted the atten- 
tion of the legislature; and in an act for 
the renewal of the charter of the East 
India Company, a provision was made, 
which enabled the crowu to constitute a 
bishopric, with such jurisdiction and funce 
tions as should from time to time be de- 
fined by his Majesty, by letters patent 
under the great seal of England. The 
company was charged with salaries, to be 
paid to the bishop and three arehdeacons; 
Calcutta was erected into a bishop’s see; 
and Archdeacon Middleton selected to fill 
the important station. 

At first he shrunk from the magnitude 
of the charge, and declined it. But, upon 
more mature consideration, he thought it 
unworthy of a Christian minister to suffer 
the difficulty of the office, or dangers of 
the climate, to deter him from the per- 
formance of a duty, to which Providente 
seemed to call him. “ You will easi 
imagine,” (he says, in a letter§ addresse 
to the writer of these memoirs,) “ that in 
accepting this office, I have sustained a 
severe conflict of feelings. I hud even de- 
clined it. But when I came to settle the 
account with my own heart, I really found 
that I had little to allege in behalf of my 
decision. I began to suspect that I had 





{* Recently republished at the office of the 
Christian Journal, with additional notes selected 
by Bishop Hobart. Orders for this Commentary 
whieh will be promptly executed, sre to be ad- 
dressed to T. & J. Swords, No. 99 Pearl-street, 
New-York.—Ed. Ch, J.} 

t Fhe 1st, 2d, 5th, 7th, and 8th articles in 
this number, were written by Archdeacon 
Middleton. 

+ See the society’s report for 1813. Mr. 
Jacobi, a German divine, died at Tanjore, vod 
February, 1814. ; 

§ Dated 14th March, 1814. 
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yielded to some unmanly considerations, 
when I ought rather to have counted my 
comfort, any connections, and my pros- 
pects at , as altogether worthless in 
comparison with the good, of which it 
might possibly be the design of Provi- 

» dence to make me the instrument. How 
far, even now, I have reasoned rightly, 
God alone knows; but f have endeavoured 
to view the subject impartially, and I trust 
in the Almighty to bless the work in which 
Iam to engage.” 

He was consecrated on the 8th of May, 
1814, by the archbishop of Canterbury, as- 
sisted by the bishops of London, Lincoln, 
and Salisbury, in the chapel of Lambeth 
palace: Dr. Renne}l,* Dean of Winches- 
ter, having preached the sermon; a ser- 
mon so highly appreciated by the bishop, 
that he regretted it was not published. 

(To be continued _) 


For the Christian Journal. 


Protestant Bishop in France and the 
Continent. 


We are gratified in communicating 
to our readers the interesting intelli- 
ce, that a highly respectable Eng- 
fish clergyman, Dr. Luscombe, has been 
consecrated by the Scotch bishops, with 
the view of performing his episcopal of- 
fices on the Continent, particularly in 
France, where there are many English 
clergymen and congregations, When 
at Paris, Bishop Hobart formed'@n ac- 
quaintance with Bishop Luscombe, and 
we understand bears strong testimony 
to his personal talents and worth, and 
to the zeal and the prudence with which 
he discharges his important functions. 
It is a happy circumstance that the 
English clergy and congregations, who 
are numerous on the Continent, now 
enjoy the full mimistrations of their 
apostolical church. And may we not 
hope, that in the goed providence of 
God, this introduction of Protestant 
Episcopacy into France, may lead to 
its reception among the reformed 
ehurches, who have hitherto been des- 
titute of this primitive bond of unity, 
and have hence fallen into lamentable 
heresies and schisms? Bishop Hobart 
has received from Bishop Luscombe, 
at Paris, and since his return here, se- 
veral interesting communications with 





* Also master of the Temple, London, and 
a friend of Bishop Middleton. 


[No. 1. 
regard to his episcopal transactions, 
from which we hope to give extracts 
in our next. At present, we think we 
shall gratify our readers by the follow- 
ing extract from the advertisement pre- 
fixed to an admirable sermon on “ the 
Catholicism of the Church of England, 
and the other branches of the [ Protest- 
ant | Episcopal Church,” by the Rev, 
Walter Farquhar Hook, of the univer- 
sity of Oxford, preached at the conse- 
cration of Bishop Luscombe. 


“ During a residence of five years in 
France, the attention of Dr. Luscombe 
(chaplain to his royal highness the duke 
of Cambridge) was naturally directed to 
the state of religion among his country- 
men settled in that country, the number 
of whom actually resident is calculated at 
not less than 50,000: and he could not 
but observe with regret the great incen- 
venience and danger to which this large 
body of British subjects was exposed, 
from the absence both of proper teachers 
episcopally licensed and visited, and of 
the regular administration of the holy 
sacraments. He was more particularly 
awakened to the evils thus incurred by 
so large a portion of persons educated in 
the principles of the Church of England, 
by the representations of the most re- 
sprctable among them, touching the rite 
of confirmation, from which their chil- 
dren were altogether excluded. This im- 
portant want, coupled with the evident 
difficulty of holding a religious commu- 
nity together without some acknowledged 
tie, or authorized bond of union, induced 
him to apply for advice and assistance to 
such of his friends in the church at home, 
as, by their station and talents, might 
have sufficient influence to carry into ef- 
fect his designs for the prevention or re- 
medy of an evil so obvious and injurious 
to the best interests of religion. 

“It was at first thought, that by the 
appointment of a suffragan to the bishop 
of London, this object might be attained ; 
but the revival of an office so long dis- 
used was deemed objectionable; and mu- 
merous other difficulties presented them- 
selves, arising from the connection in thie 
country between the church and state.* Dr. 
Luscombe was advised, therefore, to lay 
his case before the bishops of Scotland, 
and to. seek that#assistance from them 
which circumstances rendered it impro- 
bable he would obtain in England. After 
a long correspondence, in which zeal and 
prudence equally marked the conduct of 





c This cormeéction has always obstructed, 
and does still impede the operations ct the 
Churth of England in the extension of Protest- 
aut Ep'scopacy.— Edit. Ch. 3.) 
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the Scotch prelates, they determined not 
only to adopt the plan suggested by Dr, 
Luscombe, but, if he were willing to 
abandon his prospects at home, to conse- 
crate him as their missionary bishop to 
his British fellow-subjects abroad. Upon 
this decision, Dr. Luscombe did not for a 
moment hesitate to make the sacrifice re- 
quired of him; and pro ing to the 
north, with the author as his chaplain, 
was canonically consecrated a bishop of 
the church of Christ, at Stirling, on Sun- 
day, the 20th day of March, 1825. 

** From the concluding words of the 
letters of collation delivered to Bishop 
Luscombe by the prelates who consecrated 
him, the object of his mission will be best 
understood. ‘He is sent by us, repre- 
senting the Scotch Episcopal Church, to 
the continent of Europe, not as a diocesan 
bishop, in the modern or limited sense of 
the word, but for a purpose similar to 
that for which Titus was left by St. Paul 
in Crete—that he may set in order the 
things that are wanting among such of 
the natives of Great Britain and Ireland 
as he shall find there, professing to be 
members of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland. But, as our blessed ‘Lord, 
when he first sent out his apostles, com- 
manded them, saying, “ Go not into the 
way of the Gentiles, and into any city of 
the Samaritans enter ye not, but go rather 
to the lost sheep of the house of {srael;” 
so we, following so divine an example, 
which was certainly left on record to the 
church to guide her conduct in making 
future converts to her faith, do solemnly 
enjoin our right reverend brother, Bishop 
Luscombe, not to disturb the peace of any 
Christian society established as the na- 
tional church, in whatever nation *hemay 
chance to sojourn, but to confine his mi- 
nistrations to British subjects, and to such 
other Christians as may profess to be of a 
Protestant Episcopal Church.’ ” 


The following remarks on the ser- 
mon itself occur in an English publi- 
eation :— 


* The primary object of the sermon it- 
self, which is certainly an admirable pro- 
duction—exhibiting a profound acquaint- 
ance with, and reverence for, ecclesias- 
tical antiquity, with no inconsiderable 
powers of argument and eloquence—is to 
demonstrate the cathobicism of the Church 
of England. The meaning of the article, 
‘the Catholic Church,’ in our creeds, is 
examined and illustrated with much abi- 
lity and learning. The nature of the Re- 
formation, as bearing on tliis point, is well 
explained ; the church, lie points out, re- 
jected every thing that .was Popish, and 
retained every thing that was Catholic. 
Some judicious observations follow, on 
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the relation in which our church stands, 
both to the Romanists and the Protestant 
sects, which we must give in the author’s 
own words :— a 

* Under this view of the subject, we 
shall easily perceive our relative position 
with respect to the leading sects of the 
Reformation on the one hand, and the Ro- 
manists on the other. To both can we 
hold out the hand of Christian charity, 
with neither can we enter into entire com- 
munion. We consider the former in error 
for having seceded from that church 
which required reformation, but which 
we were forbidden, as the institution of 
our Saviour and his apostles, to over- 
throw; the latter we regard as a dranch 
of that Catholic Church, to which we our- 
selves belong—but a branch so scathed 
by time and cankered in the sap, that we 
dare not rest upon it our hopes of salva- 
tion. The one, in short, we censure for 
having revolutionized instead of reform- 
ed, the other for pertinaciously defending 
instead of correcting errors—unknown to 
antiquity—the creatures of barbarism 
ignorance, and superstition. But as lon, 
as they continue to hold the doctrine o 
the holy undivided Trinity, we regard 
neither the one nor the other*with feel- 
ings of severity. Our fellow Protestants, 
although on some points erroneous, wor- 
ship the Father, Son, and blessed Spirit, 
with ourselves; they confide on the merits 
of the same crucified Redeemer ; they look 
for, and will, we doubt not, through his 
mercy, receive all the benefits promised 
in his Gospel, to the true and humble wor. 
shippers of his holy name. The same cha- 
ritable feelings we would extend to the 


- Church of Kome, That the Church of 


Rome, amidst all its errors, still retains 
faith sufficient for salvation—that amidst 
all its corruptions it still cherishes some- 
thing which is pure—that amidst all its 
superstitions, it still points out to the 
sinner the road of virtue and the path to 
heaven—that it still can bosst among its: 
members, many who, however mistaken 
in their doctrines, are to be esteented for 
their virtues, and honoured for their pi- 
ety, God forbid that the most devoted 
Protestant should deny, But at the same 
time, with these charitable, Christian, and 
liberal sentiments, with respect to other 
communions, our church has ever united 
the most uncompromising firmness ja 
maintaining the doctrines of its own. We 
have a duty to perform to ourselves, and 
above all to our God, paramount to 
even which we owe to our neighbour, Be- 
lieving, therefore, according to our preévi- 
ous statement, that the Almighty, having 
in his wisdom instituted one chureh, 
(which, for the sake of distinction, has 
received. the. title ~ Catholic ipte tie 
through the agency of his creatures, thy 
it should Jast for ever—and i 
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ously believing, through a clear and im- 
partial interpretation of the Gospel com- 
_™ission, that the high trust of preservin 
the purest branch fit, has been confide 
to us, we feel it a solemn duty incumbent 
upon us, not only to preserve its faith in- 
tact and pure, but equally to vindicate it 
from the glosses of ignorance and preju- 
dice, and zealously to cultivate those pe- 
culiar doctrines, which have always mark- 
ed, and do still continue to mark, the dis- 
tinction between Tug cuuncu or CuRist 
AND THE SECTs OF CuRisTIANITY.’ ” 


New-York Protestant Episcopal Mission- 
ary Society. 

* Tae ninth annual meeting of the ‘ New- 
York Protesiant Episcopal Missionary So- 
ciety,’ was held in St. Paul’s chapel, on 
Tuesday evening, December 6, 1825. in 
the absence of the president of the society, 
T. N. Stanford, 4th vice-president, was 
called to the chair; and J. Smyth Rogers, 
M. D. was appointed secretary pro tem. 

“The minutes of the last annual meetin 
were read and approved, and the nint 
annual report was presented, and read by 
the Rev. C.R. Duffie; when, on motion of 
John Duer, esq. it was resolved, that this 
society has heard with great satisfaction 
the report of the board of managers; and 
that the said report be adopted, and print- 
ed under the direction of the board of 
managers iiuw to be elected. 

“ On motion of the Rev. Mr. Eastburn, 
resolved, that this society appreciates the 
valuable services by such of its auxilia- 
ries as have contributed to its funds dur- 
ing the past year, and that they be ear- 
nestly requested to continue their zealous 
co-operation. 

“On motion of the Rev. Benjamin T. 
Onderdonk, resolved, that the thanks of 
this society be presented to such vestries 
of churches and individuals as have, by 
their contributions, constituted their pas- 
tors members for life of this society. 

* On motion of the Rev. J. M. Wain- 
wright, D. D., resolved, that the thanks of 
this society be presented to the board of 
managers for their attention to the trust 

“ reposed in them.” 


The report commences with expressions 
‘of congratulation on the return of their 
right reverend president. It then proceeds 
with a view of its funds derived from aux- 
jliary associations, contrasting the receipts 
for the year 1825 with those of the preced- 
ing year, and showing a deficiency from 
this quarter ulone, of more than three 
hundred doilars. On this deficiency the 
report observes :— 

* Several of our auxiliary societies in 
the ¢@iintry parishes have made no report, 
and this, we regret also to observe, is the 
case With two of our most efficient aux- 
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iliaries in the city churches, on whose con- 
stant aid we had placed the most perfect 
reliance. We are aware that it is difficult 
to keep up for any long time the excite- 
ment of strong feeling, and that it is in 
vain to expect from its influence any last- 
ing results; but in a cause like this, so 
important, so obligatory, so vital, we may 
look, if where, for the steady opera- 
tion of confirmed principle. 

“ On this part of their report the board 
feel it their duty to say, that as it is 
the great and the express object in forme 
ing and promoting auxiliary associations, 
and that which alone makes their forma- 
tion desirable, to obtain a larger amount 
ef money than that which is usually ob- 
tained from the collection required by the 
canons ; wherever this object is not effect- 
ed, and especially where the mere circum- 
stance of having an organized society is 
made the reason fur sot resorting to the 
collection, whereby the proceeds of both 
the one and the other are lost, the inten- 
tion of this board in encouraging such so- 
cieties, and that of the church in dispens- 
ing with the canonical collections, are en- 
tirely contravened, and Worse than de- 
feated. 

“ The board therefore take the liberty 
to suggest, that wherever there is wanting 
that hearty spirit .of co-operation, that 
general combination of effort, which are 
necessary to call forth the resources of a 
congregation—or wherever, from occa- 
sional circumstances, a society is prevent- 
ed from exerting itself to advantage, and 
from paying over its usual contribution— 
notice thereof should be given to the rec- 
tor of the church, in order that the usual 
collection may be made ; that the mission- 
ary service may not be permitted to lan- 
guish for the want of that aid which the 
church justly claims from all her mem- 
bers. And indeed, since there are always 
some in every congregation who do not 
become members of the societies attached 
thereto, it is very desirable, where espe- 
cial circumstances do not forbid, wniformly 
to make a collection, the avails of which 
could be added to the resources of such 
auxiliary institutions.” 


The report then details the general state 
of the funds, showing an increase of $ 190 
to the permanent fund of the society from 
life subscriptions ; on which it observes :— 


** We present to the friends of the so- 
ciety this mode of aiding our funds, by 
constiuting themselves, or others, mem- 
bers for life, as one in which they may 
essentially and permanently promote its 
interests.” 


The reportcancludes as follows :— 


“ It belongs not to us to lay before you 
the various scenes of missionary operation, 
but we are assured that there are many 
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towns rising up in our diocese, where there 
is the greatest anxiety for the ministra- 
tions of our church; and where, if a be- 
ginning could be made, large congrega- 
tions would soo be formed, and a wide 
diffusion be given to the faith and the wor- 
ship which we cherish. Great numbers 
of our scattered brethren look with solici- 
tude to the authorities of our church, to 
send among them the missionary by whom 
they may be gathered into the fold of the 


Lord. They wait, and anxiously inquire 


whether they cannot be supplied with the 
services they prefer. 

“The answer must ultimately come 
from those episcopalians whom God has 
favoured with the means of extending 
his religion—whose attachment to their 
church, and whose sense of this impara- 
tive duty, we ought not for a moment to 
doubt. To them we again submit our 
cause, and most earnestly present our 
appeal.” 








Church Register. 


The first number of a weekly paper, un- 
der this title, appeared in Philadelphia on 
Saturday, the 7th January, 1826. Its ob- 
jects will be sufficiently explained by the 
following. ample recommendations, which 
we insert with pleasure. It appears ina 
neat dress, and we flatter ourselves it will 
be well received by the Christian public. 


Philadelphia, January 5, 1826. 

The undersigned most cordially concur in 
recommending to the patronage of the public, 
and especially of the episcopal community, a 
new religious periodical work, to be published 
in this city, weekly, in 9 quarto form, entitled 
“ The Church Register,” and to be conducted 
by the Rev. George Weller, a presbyter of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

This paper professes to be devoted to the in- 
terests of our commou christianity ; and par- 
ticularly to that pure form of it, by which the 
church to which we belong is characterized. 
And from our knowledge of, and confidence in 
the editor, we feel persuaded, that as far as 
talents, soundness of theological views, and 
general competency to the undertsking, can 
ensure the successful execution of the plan, 
the paper will be considered as meriting the 
patronage and support of all who duly ap- 
preciate, and wish te preserve, in all their in- 
tegrity, that system of faith, of discipline, and 
of worship, which we profess, 

We feel warranted in this recommendation, 
not only from ‘our personal knowledge of the 
rev. editor, but from the satisfactory proofs, 
which he has given of his general scholarship, 
and of his particular adaptation to the work in 
which he is about to engage, in a very able pub- 
lication, styled ‘A Vindication of the Episcopal 
Church,” in which he is displayed as the well 
furnished and successful champion of her primi- 
tive and sacred institutions. And as an addi- 
tional ground of our confidence, we would men- 
tion the material cireumstance, that the editor 
«ntends to devote himself to the paper, as his 
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pmpes employment; and thus to have it in 
is power to bestow that time and labour in 
the preparation of its matter, ad'ure confessedly 
necessary to make such a Pot shed of 
general patronage, and pro’ of general 
information and improvement. Whilethe form, 
in which it is to be presented, the guarto page, 
will be found most convenient for present use, 
and future preservation. Under the full sense 
of the utility of such a publication, and of the 
auspicious circumstances which vindicate its 
claim to our support and confidence, we be- 
speak for it your patronage and interest. 


222 Wm. White, 
Jas. Montgomery, | a John Read, 
Jackson Kemper, | 8 


+ Jas. Abercrombie, 
J. R. Ingersoll, 2 
W.H. De Lancey, E 5 


ut poud 


* John C. Lowher, 
*. dames 8. Smith, 
W. Meredith, *&. Durden B. Carter, 
= L.S. Ives. 

From the represeptations made to us of the 
character and qualifications of the Rev. Mr. 
Weller, we cheerfully concur in the preced- 
ing recommendation, 

Wm. Tilghman, 

Frederick Beasley, Horace Binney, 

Richard Dale, G. Bringhurst. 

The publisher is happy to present to the 
public, us above, the names of the highly re- 
spectable gentlemen who have favoured the 
undertaking with their patronage ;among them 
will be found those of the bishop of this diocese, 
the Rey. Dr. Abercrombie, the Rev. Dr. Beas- 
ley, provost of the university of Pennsylvania, 
the Rev. Messrs. Montgomery, Kemper, De 
Lancey, and Ives, the chief justice of the state, 
Commodore Dale, several eminent members of 
the bar, and other respectable gentlemen, 

Episcopal Register. 

The first number of a monthly publica- 
tion, Of 16 pages, under this title, has just 
appeared at Middlebury, Vermont. It pro- 
fesses to be “ consecrated to the service 
of Episcopacy and the Gospel,” and is 
neatly printed on good paper. The price 
is one dollar a-year, paid in advance. 
Communications, post paid, should be ad- 
dressed to the Rev. B. B. Smith, Middle, 
bury. f 


Teqaq 


Daniel Smith, 


General Theological Seminary. 


The public opening of the General The- 
ological Seminary of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States, a 
the annual vacation, took place in Christ 
church in this city, on Monday evening, 
November 14, 1825; when the eveni 
prayer was read by the Rev. Henry # 
Whitehouse, deacon, residing in New- 
York, an alumnus of the seminary; and a 
lecture introductory to the course of He- 
brew instruction, was delivered by Cle- 
ment C. Moore, A. M., professor of Ori- 
ental and Greek literature. We have re. 
ceived from a distant and much respected 
correspondent a notice of this lecture, 
which will be inserted in our number for 
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Confirmation and Ordinations. 


On Friday, December 23, confirmation 
was administered by Bishop White, in St. 
Stephen’s: , Philadelphia, to 18 per- 
gons; and at the sametime Mr. John Davis, 
late of the diocese of North-Carolina, and 
the Rev. James Ward (a coloured man,) 
late of the Presbyterian church, were ad- 
mitted to the holy orderof deacons. Morn- 
ing prayer was read by the Rev. Robert 
Davis, of Reading, tal an address deli- 
vered by the Rev. James Abercrombie, 
D. D. of Philadelphia. 

On Friday, Decen:ber 23, 1825, the Right 
Rev. Bishop Hobart.held an ordination in 
St. John’s chapel in this city, and admit- 
ted Messrs. John M‘Carty, and Joshua L, 
Harrison, to the holy order of deacons. 
The morning prayer was read by the Rev. 
Manton Eastburn, officiating in Christ 
church, New-York; and the exhortation 
delivered by the Rev. Benjamin T. On- 

an assistant minister of Trinity 
church, New-York. 

An ordination was also held by the same 
bishop, in St. Mark’s church in this city, 
on Wednesday, January 4, when Mr. John 
A. Stone was admitted to the holy order 
of deacongs Morning prayer was read by 
the Rev. liam Creighton, rector of St. 
Mark’s, and the exhortation delivered by 
the Rev. George Upfold, M. D., rector of 
St. Luke’s church, New-York. 


—_—_—_ 
\,, Obituary Notices. 


With feelings of the deepest sympathy 
for the bereaved, we extract fi the 
Gospel Messenyer for December, thie fol- 
lowing obituary notice,of 

MRS. SUSAN MARTA.USHER. 

Died in Bristol, Rhode-Island, on Fri- 

day, the 29th of July, after a lingering 

distressing sickness, through the se- 
verest sufferings of which she manifested 
the most exemplary patience, Susan Ma: 
mira Usuer, eldest surviving daughter of 
the Right Rev. Alexander V. Griswold, 
bishop of the eastern diocese, and wife of 
Captain George T. Usher. 

From childhood she enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of many very striking examples 
of suffering affliction hocotding to the 
will of God, and was herself early schooled 
with severe lessons, by the loss, one after 
another, of several interesting and dear 
sisters, and a beloved brother, hurried 
rapidly from the world, by the same dis- 
ease of which she at length became the 
patient victim. It was not, however, until 
some time after her young heart had been 
touched by the hand of early sorrow, that 
it became permanently impressed with a 
deep sense of religion. With many other 
of her youthful companions, over whose 
hearts the influence of more serious piety 
about the same time began to be felt, she 


cx me forward in the autumn of 1812, to 
the reception of the more solemn ordi- 
nances of religion. At her confirmation, 
and at first receiving the holy commu- 
ion, her demeanour mafifested such deep 
sorrow for sin, such unaffected humility 
on account of it, and such a devout sense 
of the mercy of Christ in the Gospel of 
his grace, asigave all her friends the live- 
liest confidence, that her future life would 
indeed “ be led according to that begin- 
ning.” * 

Ever afterwards was she ready to every 
good work ; co-operating with patient and 
unwearied zeal in the pious labours of 
several charitable institutions, waiting 
humbly and constantly on the various 
means of grace, and exhibiting in domes- 
tic life, and in her social relations, the 
meekness and simplicity of the purest and 
loveliest form of Christianity. 

After marriage, her own family esta- 
blishment suffered so many interruptions 
on account of the absence of her husband 
at sea, that she generally presided in her 
father’s family, and contributed by her 
wise arrangements, and highly intellec- 
tual society, to increase thé zest, and to 
heighten the charms of his free and ge- 
nerous hospitality. Here she lived, occu- 
pying the place of a tender mother to a 

ereaved household, and shedding’ the 
light of a precious example over a wide 
circle of friends, and enjoying a very to- 
lerable share of health, until some time 
last winter, when a severe influenza seiz- 
ing upon lungs naturally weak, and fora 
while previous, irritated by a remarkable 
hoarseness, she was soon obliged to con- 
fine herself to her room; and it became 
but too evident that she, also, was marked 
as the victim of that incurable decline, 
whith had hurried so many of her family 
out of the world. 

She could not have been insensible to 
the danger of her situation. And though 
she seldom spoke of it, she evidently de- 
voted many of her thoughts to an humble 
and more entire preparation for her ap- 
proaching change. As the ravages of dis- 
ease became more alarming, she some- 
times, in calm and pensive accents, spoke 
of her hastening departure. But never, 
even during the periods of her worst and 
least supportable sufferings, never was 
heard to complain. On the contrary, she 
evidently regarded her severe affliction 
as wholesome medicine to her sinful spi- 
rit, and. as affording the surest and most 
affecting evidence of the compassionate 
tenderness of that Saviour, in whom was 
all her trust. The hopes of the Gospel 
shone like a clear and peaceful light into 
her sick chamber, and cheered to the last 
her renovated spirit. 

While wasting thus slowly away, en- 
deavouring to calm and soothe the agita- 
tions of an heart bound by many ties te 
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the earth, she experienced a striking in- 
stance: of the providential care of her 
heavenly Father, in the u cted re. 
turn of her husband, who was bound from 
Cuba on an European voysge, and was 
compelled by stress of weather to put 
into Newport for repairs. She enjoyed 
the melancholy satisfaction of bidding 
him a last farewell, and commending to 
his care, and the mercy of God, their 
only daughter. But to the very last, it 
cost Mer a severe struggle, to be deprived 
of tli satisfaction of taking a final leave 
of hem dear and much honoured father, 
whose Episcopal duties detained him, at 
this afflicting period, at a distance from 
his family. 

In reflecting on so calm and holy a 
scene, and estimating the value of those 
causes which sustained the principal suf- 
ferer, we are little in danger of prizing 
too highly the happy effects of a pious 
education, and an elevated Christian ex- 
ample. Butas far as these merely served 
to instruct her how to suffer, they would 
have been of very little use to her In 
convincing her of the reality of that piety 
of which theywere the results, and as far 
as they served to lead her heart to its 
high and pad experience and exercise, 
they were indeed inestimable. Admired 
models, and rich lessons of piety, no far- 
ther benefitted her, than they served to 
deepen her own religious exercises. The 
atmosphere of devotion around her gave 
not life, but only heavenly sustenance and 
vigour to her own, It was not another’s 
prayers to heaven, and the calm state of 
another’s resignation, which sustained 
her. Had she not herself lived very near 
the Saviour who supported her, and re- 
ceived visits from the Hol Spirit whe 
comforted her, she me found a 
dwelling where prayer was wont to be 
made no more than any other place, the 
house of God, and the gate of heaven to 
her own soul. 

And thus, too, I would have the readers 
of this tribute of affectionate regard for 
a departed Christian, scriously reflect, 
that their glowing admiration of her con- 
spicuous virtues, or even a passing wish 
to die as she did, joyful through hope, 
and rooted in chevity, will never meet 
their need in the hour of death, or serve 
their purpose in the day of judgment. 
To be like her, will indeed be, in a great 
measure, preparation for death. But in 
order to be like her, yours must be that 
deep sense of religion, which will lead to 
its holy practices in the midst of tempta- 
tion; that love of, religion, which will 
make its services delightful; and that 
heartfelt experience of religion, whose in- 
fluence amounts “to a death unto sin, and 
a new life unto righteousness.” May such 
piety increase and ubound; and to the 
hearts of the many sufferers, whose lives 


» 


are waning under the power of incurable 

disease, may it bring those hopes and con- 

solations which defy the tertors:of death! 
A C———n. 


COMMODORE THOMAS M‘*DONOUGH, 


Died at sea, on the 10th of November 
last, on his passage from the Mediterra- 
nean, Commedoreliiiliinas M‘Donoves, of 
the United States’ navy. His body, having 
been landed at Philade!phia, was brought 
to this city, where every mark of respect 
and affection was paid to the remains of so 
gallant and excellent an officer, under the 
direction of the common council of the 
city. The body, which had, since its ar- 
rival, remained at the Navy Yard at Brook. 
lyn, was conveyed thence to the City Hall, 
where the procession was joined by the 
corporation of the city, the clergy, the 
military, and a large number of ic 
officers, strangers of distinction, 
most respectable citizens. The p - 
sion moved to St. Paul’s chapel, where 
the funeral service was read by the Rev. 
Cave Jones, chaplain to the Navy Yard at 
Brooklyn. Additional interest was given 
to the service, by the admirable manner 
in which the musical parts were performed 
by the choir, accompanied by the noble 
organ. After the funeral rites, the body 
was conveyed, in solemn procession, to the 
steam-boat Commerce, in which, after the 
paying of military honours, it was con- 
veyed to Middletown, Connecticuty for in- 
terment. The bells of the city werttolied, 
and minute guns fired, during the solem- 
nities.of the day; and it was perfectly ob- 
vio it every one’s heart felt deeply 
the emotions whigh those golemnities were 
designed to express. The patriot delight- 
ed to do honour to the memory of one of 
the ablest of his country’s defenders. The 
Christian felt the pure and holy satisfac. 
tion, that while the revered mortal re- 
mains were thus duly respected, a souk 
rich in the faith, and prepared by the 
grace, of the Gospel, had entered into its 
rest. Nor was it, we humbly think, a nar- 
row and sectarian feeling, which added to 
these emotions the deep interest of the 
churchman in thus*honouring the relicks 
of one of the best and most pious of his 
household of faith. 


REV. GEORGE B. SCHAEFFER. 


Departed this life, in the city of Balti. 
more, on Christmas-day, after an illness 
of 15 months, in the 28th year of his % 
the Rev. Gronez B.Scuarrrer. Mr. f. 
fer was admitted deacon by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Kemp, in St. Paul’s church, Balti- 
more, on the 11th April, 1821; soon after 
which he removed into this diocese, and 
became rector of the Protestant Episcopal 
church at York. In 1823 he resigned his 
cure,and returned to Maryland, where he 
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took charge of St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster parish, in Anne Arundel county, and 
was in the same year ordained priest b 

the same bishop. He was soon incapaci- 
tated, by the disease which has now re- 


moved him from the world, from carving : 


the altar. In the view of death, he sai 
with the enter Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil; for thou art with me; 
thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me.” 
Ps. 23, v.4. The evening previous to his 
death, he requested his friends to sing the 
following stanza :-— ’ 
* Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are, 
While on his breast [ lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.” 
[Church Register. 
—_—— 


Minute Engraving. 


A very curious specimen of minute en- 
graving has been recently published by 
Mr. Williamson, of Lambeth. This is a 
plate on steel, representing the crucifixion. 
immediately over the head af the Redeem- 
er, 4 small circle appears, the eighth of 
an inch in diameter, in which the whole of 
the Lord’s prayer is accurately and even 
elegantly engraved. This would seem al- 
most impossible, and at first the eye glan- 
ces incredulously on the space said to be 
so occupied, but a magnifying glass shows 
the statement to be perfectly true. Every 
word be distinétly read. The letters 
temp €@, in the word temptation, are ra- 
ther darker than the rest, but the whole : 
very legible, and the letter A in or 
wiiae: ta a bold flourish. The > hay 
ing ornaments®are in®good taste.—The 
Lord’s Supper group is peculiarly happy. 


The scroll on the cross contains in letters,. 


even smaller than those of the circle, the 
name of the artist.—English paper. 


An honest Thief. 


During the late war, a family in Water. 
ford, Saratoga county, New-York, had a 
blanket stolen, and charged the theft upon 
a black woman, from some circumstances 
that occasioned suspigion. The poor wo- 
man had always denied the theft, protest- 
ing her innocence ; but still a lurking sus- 
picion was harboured against her, as is 
common in such cases. Within a few days 
past, the real thief has voluntarily pre- 
sented himself to the owner of the stolen 
property, confessed tHe theft, paid the 
value of the article, and again disappear- 
ed, Without, however, disclosing his name. 
He was a solder at the time of commit- 
ting the the!i, but is now a father, and 
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has several children, which he gave as the 
reason for not telling his name or resi- 
dence.— Waterford paper, 1825. 


Doctrine of Sgnsations. 

In the course ofa lecture recently deli- 
vered in London, Mr. Abernethy took oc- 
casion to exemplify the doctrine of sensa- 
tions not résiding in the part where they 
were supposed to be felt, but in the brain 
itself; and instanced the case ‘ef @ man 
who fancied he felt an itching in hfs @kle, 
and actually scratched the ext of 
his wooden leg, to appease the suffposed 
irritation. It is on the same principle, 
that when patients’ limbs undergo ampu- 
tation, they often fancy they feel. sensa- 
tions in their toes and fingers, althou 
those parts are removed: so great is the 
delusion at times, that they are not satis- 
fied the limb is off until they have ocular 
pet given them by the removal of the 

andage from their eyes, when they be- 
come convinced of the fact. 


Annual Return of migrating Birds to the 
same Spot. 

The late Dr. Jenner, in a curious paper 
on the migration of birds, published since 
his death, in the Philos. Trans. for 1824, 
mentions the following curious experi- 
ment. “At a farm house in the neigh- 
bourhood, I procured several swifts, and 
by taking off two claws from the foot of 


twelve, lt fixed upon them an indelible: 
mark. The year following, their nesting. 


places were examined in an evening, when 
they had retired to roost, and there I found 
several of the marked birds. The second 
and third year, a similar search was made, 
and did not fail to produce some of those 
tha: marked. I now ceased to make 
ian afnual séateh ; but at the expiration of 
ven years, a cat wa8 seen to bring @ bird 
to the farmer’s kitchen, and this also 
ved to be one of those marked for the 
experiment. 
= 
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2 The Presentation of Christ in the Tem- 
ple; commonly called the Purifica- 
tion of St. Mary the Virgin. 

5 Quinquagesima Sunday. 

8 The first day of Lent; commonly called 
Ash-Wednesday. 

12 First Sunday in Lent. 


15 

17 } Ember days. 

18 

19 Second Sunday in Lent. 


24. St. Matthias the Apostle. 
26. Third Sunday in Lent. 
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